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NEWS Of THE WEEK 


HE persistent pressure exercised by Yugoslavia at Paris con- 
T cerning the settlement of Trieste, the invitation to Albania to 
attend the Conference and the restriction of the rights of Greece 
had not succeeded in producing any major international tension. 
But the shooting down of American aircraft just inside Yugoslav 
territory has already led to a sharp protest by the United States and 
a threatened appeal to the Security Council of the United Nations. 
The existence of such an atmosphere can hardly fail to affect nego- 
tiations in Paris. To the four, separate drafts on Trieste already 
considered by the Council of Foreign Ministers, Yugoslavia has 
proposed to add a fifth. Whether any of the Big Four are in the 
mood to consider further proposals that upset an agreement so 
hardly won is doubtful. Certainly the deplorable tactics employed 
by Yugoslavia to enforce her views will not encourage either America 
or Great Britain to mak2 further goncessions. Nor is the Soviet 
certain to be more accommodating. With Yugoslavia already firmly 
on her side her main interest now lies in strengthening her position 
in Italy and further support for Yugoslavian aspirations at the latter’s 
expense would lose her the support even of the Italian Communists 
who are Italians first and communists afterwards. The present pro- 
posals for Trieste while pleasing none do satisfy the minimum 
demands of all—even Yugoslavia when she examines them in a more 
reasonable frame of mind. Economically the port is of more impor- 
tance to Central Europe than to either Italy or Yugoslavia. What is 
at stake in Trieste is not so much the local ethnic or economic con- 
siderations—though these cannot be divorced from the main problem 
—but whether the Communist-Slav bloc shall have a footing in a 
great port in the Adriatic. Even the outrageous conduct of the 
Yugoslav authorities in shooting down American aircraft must be 
kept in its proper perspective. There is more in the Trieste question 
than the latest ebullition of a highly nationalistic small power. 


India’s Path 


It would be a mistake to allow the outbreak of violence in Calcutta 
on the crucial negotiations for the forma- 


to have undue influence 

tion of an interim Government. Ghastly as are the results of four 
days of mob violence, in terms of dead and wounded, property 
destroyed, and supply and sanitary services reduced to chaos, the} 
must not obscure the fact that what is at stake in the present con- 
versations in Delhi between the Viceroy and Pandit Nehru, the 
Congress president, is the whole future of India. Even the facts 
that rioting began with a hartal, which was part of the new 


Muslim policy of direct action, that Bengal has a Muslim League 
Government, and that Mr. Jinnah, the Muslim League leader, has 
so far refused to co-operate in the effort to form an interim 
Government of India—even this must not lead to over-concentration 
on the apportionment of blame. Mr. Jinnah has strongly condemned 
the resort to violence in Calcutta, and the hartal produced nothing 
of the kind elsewhere in India. The paramount need now is for 
calm at the centre and the Muslim leaders must see that any 
suspicion that they favour violence, at a time when Congress is 
showing a most remarkable spirit of conciliation and responsibility, 
could count heavily against the Muslim cause. It is reported that 
Mr. Nehru has drawn up a Cabinet list including six Congress 
representatives, five non-League Muslims and three or four others 
representing minorities. If Mr. Jinnah can be convinced that accep- 
tance of the five Muslim seats by League members will not put 
him at the mercy of Congress, a road will be opened which can lead 
through an effective interim Government and the making of a 
permanent constitution by Indians to complete self-government. It 
is a long road and a hard one but communal strife (which will 
always remain possible for many years to come) must not be allowad 


to bar it at the outset. 


Quandary in Turkey 

The American reaction to the Russian Note on the future régime 
of the Straits was not unexpected. Neither America nor Britain 
agree to terms which imply the establishment 
Turkish territory and the virtual surrender 
of Turkey’s rights of sovereignty. It would be a mistake to 
imagine, however, that Russian pressure in this part of the 
world will quickly be relaxed or that she will readily agree to 
accepting an international régime for an area that she now obviously 
regards as lying exclusively within her sphere of influence. Nor 
should her desire to enforce, according to her lights, a settlement 
of this question be divorced from her interest in two other regions 
lying to east and west of Turkey—Trans-Caucasia and Greek 
Macedonia. With reference to the former, recent Soviet publicity 
for the “return” by Turkey of Kars and Ardahan was probably in 
the nature of flying a kite, for there is no valid justification for the 
claim. In the case of Macedonia, it is well at this stage to reserve 
judgement of the confused reports which reach this country of 
Communist-sponsored E.A.M. activities bent, apparently, on pro- 


can passively 
of Soviet bases on 
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voking on a short-term view the maximum amount of trouble for 
the Greek Government, with the ultimate intention of establishing 
a unified Communist-Slav bloc in the Balkans. Not for the first 
time in her history, Turkey finds herself subjected to Russian pres- 
sures, which in this case are direct and explicit in the case of the 
Straits and indirect and implicit in the whole of Russian policy in 
the Balkans. 


Hard Bargaining in Egypt 

Until April the withdrawal of the British from Egypt was governed 
by the Treaty of 1936. The sudden decision to withdraw at once 
produced a sharp shock in this country in that it undermined one 
of the historic props of British foreign policy—the safeguarding of 
the Mediterranean route to India. The shock was to some extent 
cushioned by the assumption that the negotiations with Egypt for 
a new Settlement would be certain to go smoothly. But now the 
Egyptian representatives have rejected the latest British proposals. 
Two factors have probably played a part in influencing the Egyptians 
in their negotiations. The first, which has no doubt helped to con- 
vince them of the need for a strong defensive treaty with this 
country, is that it is becoming more and more obvious that for some 
years no country can rely on U.N.O. for effective support in the 
event of aggression, but must rely, at any rate for the present, on 
the results of unilateral agreements with interested states. The 
second, which has strengthened Egypt’s bargaining power, is Britain’s 
entanglement in Palestine. This, admittedly, might react against 
Egyptian aspirations in that, in the event of a breakdown in the 
present negotiations, Britain might be left with no alternative but 
to insist on a prolongation of the 1936 Treaty which allows her a 
footing in the Canal zone. But such a breakdown is unlikely. On 
the fundamental points there is already a large measure of agree- 
ment. No doubt on the question of the speed of our evacuation a 
compromise can be found satisfactory to both parties. Nor is the 
future of the Sudan a problem which is likely to wreck the dis- 
cussions. What at present appears to be the cause of the hold-up 
is lack of agreement on the point at which mutual assistance—par- 
ticularly in respect of the return of British troops to Egypt—will 
become operative. But where there is mutual good will and a 
similarity of interests it is unlikely that disagreement will harden 
into deadlock. 


General Morgan and Mr. LaGuardia 


At the time of going to press it is not known who the senior 
official of U.N.R.R.A. was who is alleged to have said last week 
that certain Russian officials were using U.N.R.R.A. as a cloak for 
illegal activities. The facts need very careful handling. Illegal 
activities by U.N.R.R.A. officials have been detected and punished 
before without causing a major crisis. The report which started ali 
the trouble originated in the American press and is still being investi- 
gated. And it is not yet clear where Lieutenant-General Sir 
Frederick Morgan, until recently Chief of Displaced Persons Opera.- 
tion in Germany, comes into the matter. The known facts are 
that General Morgan stated last January that there was a secret and 
organised mass movement of Jews out of Europe, was criticised 
in America, and was afterwards proved right; that he has been 
released from his duties with U.N.R.R.A.; and that he cannot 
comment on the announcement, which was made by the War Office. 
It is inevitably being assumed by many people that he is the official 
who made the alleged statement which started the trouble, and that 
the Director-General of U.N.R.R.A., Mr. LaGuardia, who has 
been in Berlin, and who has announced that Mr. Meyer Cohen will 
take General Morgan’s place, was directly concerned with General 
Morgan’s departure. This assumption casts a shadow on both 
General Morgan and Mr. LaGuardia, and consequently the fuli 
facts should be published at once. But quite apart from that, Mr. 
LaGuardia’s recent behaviour has been far from correct. His state- 
ments about U.N.R.R.A.’s policy towards Jewish refugees have beea 
tactless, to say the least, and show no appreciation of the fact that 
illegal immigration into Palestine has its origin in Central Europe. 
Mr. LaGuardia is reported to have said of Palestine immigration: 
“If the British would just fire Bevin and gppoint me Foreiga 
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Minister I could fix that.” And finally he has done lit 
up the facts of the present situation. He has said of Genera] Mor 

an U.N-R.R.A. official, that he is a distinguished soldier, rs 
tempting to return the compliment and say that, as Director-General 
of U.N.R.R.A., Mr. LaGuardia remains an outstanding Mayor of 
New York. , 


tle to clear 


Bread Again 


On Sunday Mr. Strachey encouraged a hesitant public and a 
disgruntled bakery trade along the bread-rationing path by 
announcing that in the first three weeks of rationing we had saved 
109,000 tons of flour, which was something like a 33 per cent 
saving, compared with the 7 per cent. expected. Later the bakers 
stated that Mr. Strachey’s figure, calcilated from the stocks of floy; 
allocated during the period, were not relevant, since bakers, trader; 
and housewives had acquired large stocks of flour before the period 
began. Even the amount of bread we ate cannot yet be computed, 
since, with the general confusion and complaints in the first week , 
so, the Ministry of Food has not this time asked bakers to make a count 
of BUs before obtaining their next allocation of flour. Traders put the 
saving in flour at only about Io per cent. Figures, of course, can pro- 
vide endless material for dispute, particularly when, as in this case. 
one side is talking about stock levels and the other about personal con- 
sumption. Mr. Strachey himself expects an increase in consump- 
tion in the next period. No detailed conclusions can be drawn unti] 
rationing has been in force for several months—and it is to be hoped 
that several months will not be necessary. Meanwhile, though a 
figures can yet be given, the British harvest may be extremely disap- 
pointing. Mr. Strachey spoke the other day of great damage during 
the last few weeks ; and there have been constant reports of harves- 
ing weeks behind, flattened crops and flooded cornfields. Crops in 
other parts of the world may be good, but they must be shared. 
The French Government gave a lead this week by declaring that, 
because of world scarcity, the French bread ration would not be 
increased, whatever the harvest. But even if rationing in this 
country is abandoned shortly, at least the experiment should have 
done one thing. There will no longer be so many half-loaves in the 
dustbins. We shail have become bread-conscious. 


The Marriage Bar 

The White Paper on the Marriage Bar in the Civil Service, 
published a few days ago, throws into the arena once more a subject 
that for years has been lurking on the outskirts of it. Should women 
be retained in their work after marriage? The committee appointed 
after a deputation of M.P.’s of all parties had approached the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir John Anderson) does not answer 
the question. It merely gives both sides. The position to-day is 
that women normally resign on marriage, but heads of departments 
in consultation with the Treasury may waive the bar ; and during 
the war, of course, numierous married women were recruited as 
temporary Civil Servants, some to responsible positions. The chief 
arguments for resignation on marriage are: (1) that the employ- 
ment of married women takes employment from those who need it 
more, which always was a doubtful argument and has no validity 
at all in a period of labour shortage ; (2) that married women are 
less reliable and less “ mobile ” than unmarried, to which it may be 
replied that those offending should be asked to resign on those 
grounds and not because they are married, and (3) that girls who 
work for a few years and then retire provide a necessary “ turnover” 
in the Civil Service which has much routine work and insufficient 
opportunities for promotion, to which it may be replied that most 
women will voluntarily resign on marriage or their first pregnancy, 
and so the position will not be much affected. The main arguments 
for making no hard and fast rules are that they restrict individual 
liberty, that to dismiss women automatically on marriage is to waste 
education and training and that the female staff of the Civil] Service 
will lack broad-mindedness if it is entirely composed of spinsters. 
On the whole opinion seems flowing towards the removal of the 
marriage bar. The teaching profession, the B.B.C. and the L.CC. 
have all removed it recently. The Civil Service might well try 2 
period without it. 
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HE suspension of the furious bout of Parliamentary activity 
| which has so far put 70 Bills on the Statute Book and lef: 
eight more Vi aiting to be passed into law, has produced an impres- 
sion that this is the close season for nationalisation schemes. In 
a purely legislative sense that is true. The most prolific session in 
Parliamentary history is adjourned—for it is easily the most prolific 
in terms of the content of the Bills passed, even though in mere 
qumbers the Coalition of 1919 beat it with 102 Bills to its credit— 
and new schemes are not now making their appearance every day. 
But in the executive sense this should be anything but a quiet 
time. If the Government are really serious about their plans fo: 
steel, coal, cables and wireless and civil aviation—and who can 
doubt that they are serious?—then this should be a period of great 
activity in Whitehall. The sheer bulk of the work to be done to 
translate these measures into matter is formidable. Officials must 
be appointed, and that should always be a delicate and exacting 








task if the long view is taken of the work to be done and the right 
men conscientiously fitted to the right jobs; large organisations 
must be set up ; vast blocks of property must be transferred ; and 
a continuous flow of information to the public, who are the new 
owners of the nationalised undertakings, must be kept up. Need- 
less to say, this is an ideal catalogue rather than a factual account 
of what is being done. The facts, as usual, are wrapped in secrecy. 
But what ought to be done, if the programme of nationalisation 
embarked upon is to be carried out, is plain enough, and recog- 
nition of the size of the task tends to confirm any misgivings which 
may exist as to whether so much should have been undertaken 
at one time. What is in fact happening? There is some coming 
and going about appointments, and at the other end of the pipe 
there is the veriest trickle of official information about progress 
in all the multifarious phases of incipient nationalisation. But 
there is a flicker of life at all points and it is necessary that the 
significance of that flicker should be assessed. 

The latest snippet of information concerns steel. The nation- 
alisation project for the industry is still in a very preliminary heal 
—in terms of the above catalogue it is in the pre-appointment | 
stage. A statement has been made by the Ministry of Supply 
that there will be a Steel Control Board which will manage and 
develop the industry and report to the Minister in the period pre- 
ceding the completion of the nationalisation plan. The announce- 
ment of the names of its members will not be made yet. This 
sounds like very small progress with the greatest of the labours 
of Hercules which the Government have set themselves. And 
indeed, it is small progress. How could it be otherwise when the 
proposal for steel nationalisation was introduced in the Commons 
in April in an almost casual statement that an unspecified part 
of the industry would be transferred to public ownership at ar 
unspecified date, and followed in May by an unsatisfactory debate 
in which an unsubstantiated assurance was given that everything 
would be all right? The publication of the industry’s own pro- 
posals, which were not in every respect satisfactory, but were un- 
accompanied by any counter-proposals by the Government, made 
it doubly apparent that everything remained to do. It has so far 
taken three months to clear up the basic but perfectly elementary 
question of the relationship between the Ministry of Supply and 
the industry in the interim period, and it has been decided that 
the new Board shall not be asked to advise the Ministry on ques- 
tions of nationalisation. In other words the industry is not to be 
asked to build the fire under the pot in which it will itself be 
boiled—a reasonable concession which might have been made 
earlier and without calling in expert advice from South Africa. 

If it takes so long to settle so preliminary a point how long will 
it take to decide what proportion of the industry is to be 


Viim 
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nationalised, what compensation is to be paid, and what are to be 
the details of organisations under public ownership ? And what 
part will the industry play? On the whole it has been silent 
about its future. There has beeti no propaganda campaign. But 
the power to resist is there and if the steel industry decides to 
exercise it—which is not altogether certain in view of its past 
record of monopoly and restriction—there is no doubt that 
nationalisation would take a long time. Even with full co-opera- 
tion, the technical task of drawing a line between the nationalised 
and non-nationalised sectors of the industry would be a lengthy 
and complicated business. The only easy way out would be to 
nationalise selected firms, including all those concerned with the 
most basic processes, irrespective of how far their operations extend 
into the later and engineering stages. The rest of the firms, 
including a considerable proportion of those exclusively concerned 
with engineering and finished products, would remain outside the 
scheme and compete with the nationalised firms. Such a device, 
haphazard and unfamiliar as it may appear at first sight, is never- 
theless likely to be just as practicable as any foreseeable scheme of 
demarcation which civil servants may evolve by lengthier processes. 
It would also have the virtue of breaking the vicious circle of 
nationalisation and monopoly in which the Government seem to 
have become involved while in a state of absence of mind. There is 
no logical reason why part of an industry should not be nationalised 
while another part remains under private enterprise. Something of 
the kind already exists in the building trade with results not 
altogether flattering to public control. Surely it might be con- 
sidered for the steel industry, where in any case it may come by 
default through the difficulty of separating the processes to be 
nationalised from the rest. 

Just how difficult it is to define the limits of any given industry 
has been demonstrated in the case of coal, where the dispute as 
to which ancillary undertakings should be taken over continues 
to give trouble. It is a surprising feature of the Government’s 
nationalisation policy that the difficulties encountered in the coal- 
mining industry, where a majority of public opinion favours 
nationalisation, should not have produced more caution about 
tackling the extremely complicated case of steel. The impression 
that with coal all is plain sailing has very little to back it. The 
fact that a global figure of compensation to present proprietors 
has been announced, and appears to be regarded as reasonable, 
is only a beginning. A long and complex share-out must now 
follow, and it is unlikely that it will go off altogether smoothly. 
In any case all this makes no difference to the major task of 
overhauling the coal-mining industry and making it a helpful 
adjunct to further production rather than the constant threat it 
is now. It is this practical and physical business of running 
nationalised industries which matters most of all and signs that it 
is being tackled with speed and realism are almost entirely 
lacking. 

It might conceivably be urged in the Government’s defence that 
it is too early to ask for concrete evidence of physical progress 
and that the main emphasis must still rest on the broader aspects 
of economic planning Some sympathy might indeed be extended 
to this point of view, but it would be warmer if there were any 
real sign that basic economic organisation is in fact being com- 
petently tackled. Instead, what signs there are point in the opposite 
direction. It is pretty certain, to take a crucial example, that the 
Government will not undertake a national wages policy. It is most 
important that the full meaning of that statement should be 
grasped. A national wages policy is a policy of control over the 
total amount paid in wages and of the broader aspects of its 
distribution between the various industries. Since wages are about 
two-thirds of the national income it is clear enough that any system 
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of overall planning—which is what the accepted full employment 
policy implies—which ignores so large a factor could only be 
successful by a most remarkable accident. Yet the Government 
shows no inclination to exercise this control. The reason is clear. 
The Trades Union Congress, jealous for the unions’ bargaining 
function and fearful that wages will be more rigidly controlled 
_ than profits, has got its way. The existence of blind spots of 
this kind in the Governmental eye must be the despair of its 
economic advisers. It is also a potent cause of fear in those outside 
observers whose main hope of the economic survival of this country 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT used to be called the “ Hays Office,” otherwise the Motion 

Picture Association, is the organisation responsible for ensuring 
that all films shown in America are morally O.K., and as such has 
very considerable power over the British film industry. The way it 
exercises this power is well illustrated by a letter which has come my 
way from Mr. Joseph I. Breen, the new head of the organisation, 
giving his verdict on the script of a British film which is about to go 
into production. This film is based on a well-known Victorian novel. 
“The basic story,” Mr. Breen opines, “seems to meet the require- 
ments of the Production Céde,” but he will not accept the suicide of 
the principal character because “it is the deliberate suicide of a 
criminal to escape justice.” “If his death were portrayed as acci- 
dental it would,” Mr. Breen thinks, “ be acceptable.” He then goes 
on to deal with minor delinquencies. “Page 45. The exclamation 
‘Lord’ should be omitted. . . . Page 63. The expression ‘God forbid 
that—’ should be changed. . . . Page 65. Please change the line 
‘Thank God’ to ‘Thank Heaven.’ . . . Page 108. The expression 
‘Damme’ is unacceptable. . . . Page 141. The expression ‘To hell 
with it’ is unacceptable.” And, finally, “Here and throughout, 
please make certain that the women’s dresses at all times adequately 
cover their breasts.” As an example of simian hypocrisy this sort of 
thing is amusing enough, especially when you contrast it with 
American films like The Postman Always Rings Twice, which get a 
fair wind from Mr. Breen ; but it is not so funny when you reflect 
that Mr. Breen can prevent any British film from competing with 
American products on the world’s most important market by a 
sufficiently determined and prolonged use of the word “un- 
acceptable.” 


“ 


7 * . * 


The surprising thing about the squatters is that they 
did not begin to squat earlier. In the country district where 
I live there are two hutted camps, erected at the beginning 
of the war to accommodate 1,000 troops each. They stand on 
common land of which I am Lord of the Manor. One of them 
has been unoccupied (except for a small R.A.O.C. detachment which 
lodged in a corner of it for a few weeks) for nearly a year. The 
other was occupied last winter by Polish troops, the last of whom 
was repatriated to Poland in (I think) February. On behalf of the 
commoners, who own what used to be a beauty-spot, I have carried 
out various reconnaissances into Whitehall to try and find out 
when the camp-sites will be derequisitioned. Sometimes I have been 
given a date—an approximate, a provisional and as it turned out 
always a wrong date. Meanwhile the eyesore remains, the huts 
deteriorate and accommodation for 2,000 people—complete with 
drainage, electric light and coal dumps—has lain vacant for months. 
If the sites were private property a casual and dilatory attitude 
towards their disposal might be deemed, in these days, no more 
than the beastly land-owner deserved ; but they belong to the people, 
who, One would have thought, were entitled to know what use, if 
any, Was going to be made of their property, and to get it back if it 
was not going to be used at all. No squatters have arrived yet, and 
in the village whose surroundings they disfigure the camps have 
become a symbol of the waste, the folly, the delays which are all that 
these misguided countrymen expect from a Socialist Government. 

* * * * 


I feel sorry for our troops in Calcutta, where the Indian popula- 
tion is reminding the world how far their country has progressed 
towards political maturity. 


It is a depressing place at the best of 
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is pinned on the Government’s ability to carry through the task 
which it has set itself. That hope in no way implies speed 
nationalisation for its own sake, or of the particular set of . 
undertaken. It springs from recognition of the fact tha the 
prosperity and happiness of each one of us is inextricahj 
involved in the Government’s economic policy, whether we 
like that policy or not. And there is not enough evidence that 
there exists either the grasp of the broadest principles o; the 
skill in handling details which might force that policy t , 
successful conclusion. 





times, especially in the hot weather. Refuse litters pavements staingg 
with betel-juice, beggars and profiteers seem equally numerous and 
equally repulsive, there is an atmosphere of apathy and corruption 
and doom. During the war I sometimes had to fly from Calcum 
to Chungking. This took a day. The streets of the two citiss 








provided as vivid a contrast as you can find in Asia. Garbage, 
corruption, poverty, crowds, noise and a steamy climate wer 
common to both. But it was hard, almost, to believe that the 
Bengalis and the Chinese were members of the same race. The: 
brown men dressed in white looked listless, sullen, foolish, ineffe. 
tive, miserable ; the yellow men dressed in blue, swarming up and 
down the tortuous dark grey alleys clinging to the scarred blufs 
above the Yangtse and the Kialing, looked exactly the opposite of 
all those epithets. You felt as if you had landed on another planet~ 
more inconvenient, more expensive, if anything slightly smellie 
than the one you had left that morning, but a planet (and this was 
what struck you more forcibly than anything) with a sense + 
humour. 
* * * * 

I am afraid I have never taken much interest in politics, but even 
the most incurious, the least factious individual is bound in these 
days to speculate from time to time about his rulers. One of the 
things that strikes me about the present Government (seen, of course, 
from a very long way off) is that they seem to be much more pleased 
with themselves, not only collectively but individually, than the 
other Governments which, admittedly in a very dim and imprecis: 
way, I can remember. If you read what they say about themselves 
and what is written about them by their supporters you would 
infer that they were all, every single one of them, men of quite 
exceptional ability, on the very top of their form. I hope that this is 
the case. But surely in former days there were always, in every 
Cabinet, two or three prize apes whom everybody knew to be prize 
apes, and whom even newspapers supporting the Government criti- 
cised? I suppose the answer is that no booby, nor any person other- 
wise unsuitable, would ever get office in a Socialist administration. 
But it is not an answer that I believe, or even want to believe ; for, 
frankly, the chill of distrust comes over me when I read about 
these paragons. I miss the scapegoats and Aunt Sallies with whom 
previous Governments seemed quite ready to provide me—“Of 
course, we'll never get anywhere until they kick old X. out ”—and 
I think I would have more confidence in our rulers if they soft- 
pedalled the self-praise a bit. 

* * * * 

For about half a mile there were corks on the telegraph wires 
beside the road. The small boy wanted to know what they were for. 

To stop partridges flying into the wires and getting killed. 

The small boy thought this was very kind. It had to be explained 
that the object of the corks was not strictly humanitarian ; they were 
there to ensure that as many partridges as possible came forward 
to the guns and got shot. 

Then why weren’t there corks on all telegraph wires? 

Well, perhaps people weren’t as interested in shooting partridges 
as they used to be. 

Then did people who didn’t put corks on telegraph wires hope 
that the partridges would fly into the wires and get killed? 

Well, not exactly... . 

Luckily a Lancaster flew over us quite low and the subject was 
dropped. STRIX. 
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MR. MOLOTOV 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 
HE Western world is late in its appreciation of Mr. Molotov. 
It is only very recently that we have perceived the desirability 
af trying to appreciate him at all. Is it possible, we now ask, that 
this small, almost dramatically colourless man, with the quiet voice, 
the pince-nez and the apparently far-fetched nom-de-guerre (derived 
from the Russian for a hammer), really stands for anything in 
himself, as Mr. Eden or Mr. Bevin may be said to stand for some- 
thing in themselves? We ask this because it is dawning upon us 
that, under cover, as it were, of a series of diversions, Mr. Molotov 
js emerging as a man who ‘knows exactly what he wants. This 
gems to have taken a great many people by surprise, though 
one would have thought that his very first major performance in the 
international field, the achievement of the Russo-German Pact of 
Non-Aggression in the late summer of 1939, would have suggested 
tat Mr. Molotov was a man of unusual stature. 
One reason for this surprise, no doubt, is our old and quite 








unconscious habit of regarding Mr. Molotov through the eyes of his 
enemies ; through the eyes of Trotsky, blazing with the hatred of an 
insolent genius who has fatally underrated his quietly deadly foe, 
or through the eyes of Radek, with his contemptuous nickname 
of “Stone-bottom” for the man who had an infinite capacity for 
sitting at a desk. There was also the story that Lenin himself 
regarded this young protégé of Stalin’s with good-humoured 
tolerance: “the best filing-clerk in Moscow *! Whether Lenin 
said that or not, the world has believed it too long. Another reason 
for the surprise is the confusion arising from an over-romantic 
conception of the Soviet government machine. Since so many things 
in the Soviet Union have not always been what they seemed, the 
tendency is to assume that nothing can be what it seems, and that 
therefore, among others, Mr. Molotov cannot be particularly impor- 
tant. We remember, too, that after Lenin’s death the exalted office 
of Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, now tenanted 
by Rykov, was no longer a key appointment; and we assumed too 
easily that this continued to apply when Rykov went and Mr. 
Molotov arrived. We were confused, also, by the liquidations and 
the purges of prominent Bolsheviks, the apparent arbitrariness of 
which led us to assume that every prominent Bolshevik went in 
imminent danger of liquidation, including Mr. Molotov. All these 
assumptions were erroneous. 

The error we made was to take the exceptional for the normal. 
Our whole view of Soviet internal policy is commonly falsified 
because we took our bearings during the period of Stalin’s struggle 
for mastery, which is over and done with these many years. hus 
the office of Chairman of the People’s Council of Commissars, 
originally held by Lenin, now held by Stalin, is an office of supreme 
importance, which lost its importance only while Stalin himself was 
maneuvring for power, but which regained it once Stalin had the 
power and Mr. Molotov took over. Thus, too, the liquidation of 
important Bolsheviks seemed very far from arbitrary to those who 
were effecting it. Stalin’s victory over Trotsky was not the result 
of a duel between two men, but of a war between two parties. And 
Mr. Molotov was a foremost member of the winning party. It is 
necessary to emphasise this, because it is only possible to under- 
stand the position and authority of the Soviet Foreign Minister if 
we realise that, far from being a passive instrument in Stalin’s 
hands, he is an integral part of the power-complex to which Stalin 
has given his name. 

He is, moreover, an extremely important part of this complex. 
He may not, as has been pointed out, occupy the key position in the 
Party of an Andreyev or,sit on as many of the controlling committees 
as Mikowan or Malenko; but throughout his career he has occupied 
a unique place in the government machine. For ten years, for 
instance, from 1931 to 1941, precisely as Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, he was the vital and all important link 
between the Communist Party and the State. When Stalin took 
over from him, Party and State no longer needed a link; they were 
identified in the person of one man. Mr. Molotov could then 
devote himself with single-mindedness to the task of orientating the 


est of the world to Russia, the task, if you like, of enlarging the 
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consciousness of the world to include the hard fact of Russia. It 
is time we began to take Mr. Molotov at least at his face value as 
a very accomplished diplomat. It was not for nothing that Stalin, 
in face of bitter opposition from the Old Guard, called him to 
Moscow in the early days of the revolution, depended upon him 
continuously during the years of internal struggle, and, ever since, 
has employed him as the spearpoint of the fight for national existence, 
first the internal fight for the collectivisation of agriculture and the 
industrialisation of the country, then, when that was won, the 
external fight for security. 

Vacheslav Mihailovitch Scriabin was born in Viatka province at 
the centre of the great Russian plain in 1890. His father, a 
provincial clerk, had grand ideas for this most promising son, who, 
however, at the age of sixteen, turned his back on that particular 
future and became a revolutionary. There was nothing unusual in 
that. What was unusual was that from the first, young Scriabin 
(from now on, Molotov of the R.S.D.L.P.(b)) joined Lenin’s Bolshevik 
wing of the party and remained with it through thick and thin. He 
was not driven into this new and wholly uncompromising Left 
wing of a revolutionary party as a result of any intolerable personal 
experience ; he embraced it himself for no other reason than that 
he considered it the proper thing to do, and this original and 
unusual motive has carried him forward unflaggingly ever since. 
The Bolsheviks were unpopular, but they were radical. There 
was nothing vague about them; they did not compromise. And 
thus we find, when he was sixteen, the Molotov passion for 
the clear-cut, the radical and the ship-shape immovably asserting 
itself. 

A little later, in the struggle with Trotsky, there emerged his 
profound belief in Russia and her personal destiny which has 
coloured his whole attitude towards both the revolution and the 
outside world, and which, without a doubt, was a powerful influence 
on Stalin himself when it came to the break with Zinoviev and 
Kamenev. All these qualities must have been sooner or later 
apparent to anyone who came into contact with him, together with 
his capacity for immense and sacrificial industry. But what Stalin 
knew in those early days, and what was probably not appreciated 
by Lenin, and certainly not by Trotsky and the “ internationals,” 
was that comrade Molotov was also a man of action. After some 
years of the normal existence of those revolutionaries who stayed 
and worked in Russia, forming an “underground” which grew to 
distrust all those, save Lenin, who had fled abroad, Molotov seized 
his hour in February, 1917, when the dynasty fell and the Pro- 
visional Government uprose. Lenin was abroad; Stalin and 
Kamenev were in Siberia. The Petrograd Bolsheviks had to be 
prepared, disciplined, kept apart from the immense swirl of miscel- 
laneous revolt, untainted by Menshevik heresies, and ready for the 
day. This, at any rate, was young Molotov’s reading of the situa- 
tion. This, he felt, was what Lenin would require. And in that 
moment he assumed responsibility and leadership, showing the 
utmost initiative and resource. When Stalin and Kamenev at last 
returned from Siberia, he handed over this self-appointed trust in 
full working-order. When Lenin and his band returned from 
Switzerland, he sank back into the réle of a loyal young party 
member applying himself with application to subsidiary tasks. But 
Stalin had already seen in him a born chief of staff, and he was 
very soon called to Moscow. 

Thus, from the outset of his revolutionary career, the particular 
role of Mr. Molotov has been that of the guardian of the revolution ; 
but an aggressive guardian who has not waited to be attacked. -He 
looked after the integrity of the small band of Bolsheviks in revolu- 
tionary Petrograd. He looked after Stalin during the struggle with 
Trotsky, surviving, with unruffled calm, the bitterest personal 
attacks. In 1931, when the first Five Year Plan was doing badly 
and Stalin came out into the open and staked his own future and 
the future of the revolution on its success, cost what it might, 
Molotov emerged from the Polit-bureau and assumed the first office 
of state, pledging the unhappy and loudly murmuring electorate 
to full support of the Party programme, and holding it to that 
pledge. In 1939, after the Nazi seizure of Prague, when, after 
innumerable rebuffs, it became at last apparent to Stalin that there 
was no hope in the Western democracies, the peripheral Mr. 
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Litvinov was withdrawn from his standing commission of keeping 
on friendly terms with France, America and ourselves and trying 
to Organise a common foreign policy, called collective security, and 
Mr. Molotov was put out in front to start a Russian foreign policy 
designed to forestall or at least delay attack. 

Thus it may be said that Mr. Molotov’s one ruling passion has 
been the security of the revolution, by which he means the revolu- 
tion in Russia—thus, the security of Russia. That he has ideals is 
obvious to anyone who has followed his career ; but he possesses 
to an extraordinary degree the peculiarly Russian quality of keeping 
his ideals uncorrupted, in cold-storage until their attainment seems 
practicable, instead of frittering them away in a_ nondescript 
mixture of expediency and pious hope. Security for the Soviet 
Union must come first. For reasons beyond the scope of this article 
he sees no guarantee of this security in the present behaviour of Great 
Britain and America. His conditions are quite clear and, to his 
logical and radical mind, no less reasonable. They are not accepted. 
So he seeks for unilateral security. He must be aware of the risks 
of his policy ; but he thinks he can measure those risks. He doubt- 
less feels that if he lets things slide down a primrose slope of mutual 
assurances he will have lost all control, and the security of Russia 
will then be. subject to risks which cannot be measured, but which 
he believes to have been outlined by Karl Marx. His controlling 
lever is the Veto. 


> 
CHINA’S CRISIS 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
(The author of this article is the President of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. It is published as a statement from an 
American point of view which, right or wrong, cannot be ignored.) 


RIENDS of China in the West are so much accustomed to the 

cry, “crisis in China,” that they tend to think of that condition, 
like poverty, disease 2nd malnutrition, as endemic in China’s life, 
or at least, like flood, famine and plague, as periodically epidemic. 
For that reason, they may underestimate the seriousness of the 
present situation. In the judgement of many “old China hands,” 
that most populous of the world’s nations is to-day caught in her 
gravest strait since the revolution of 1911. China’s present crisis 
is compact of three major factors—economic deterioration, civil 
strife and political incompetence and corruption. In most respects, 
the economic position is steadily worsening. The national economy, 
drained by eight years of conflict and maimed by war’s artificial 
cleavage into “free” and “occupied” areas, has not succeeded in 
righting itself. The channels of trade have not been reopened. 
Effective communications have not been re-established. The wheels 
of an always meagre industry have not been re-set in motion. The 
intricate and painful processes of recovery have barely got under 
way. Meantime, a spiralling inflation strangles initiative, imperils 
the national currency and further impoverishes already destitute 
professional classes. According to the most reliable estimates, the 
cost of living in the cities is rising on an average twenty-five per 
cent. each month. This situation bears with special gravity upon 
professors and clergy. 

The Communist-Kuomintang struggle holds the focus of world 
attention. This is merely the re-emergence to public view of a 
cleavage which has severed China’s body for two decades. Common 
peril from a common foe has effected an armed truce through the 
war years. Common interest in the face of threatening internal 
collapse might persuade to a resumption of armed truce. It could 
not lead to reconciliation, mutual trust and continuing peace. Neither 
party believes these permanently possible. Neither party believes 
them permanently desirable. The view, until now widely prevalent 
in the West and to some extent in China herself, that Chinese 
Communists are to be sharply distinguished as to ends and means 
from Russian Communists, and that the former might be expected 
to work in continuing coalition with Chinese of democratic and other 
allegiances, appears to be rapidly disappearing. While Moscow has 
given little direct affirmative aid to her political kinsfolk in North 
China, she has strengthened them mightily by leaving in their hands 
the major part of the vast military supplies seized from the Japanese. 
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Moreaver, the true character of the Chinese Communists , frontier 
both methods and objectives, has become clearly apparent * we be dete 
their behaviour in the recently occupied areas of North and Ee gould 
China. Out of these territories come authenticated tales of rtm 19 Wor 
terrorism and tyranny directly parallel to the familiar day-b mr. the imi 
incidents wherever Russian forces have moved into Eastern Ee : the sect 
More than that, the Chinese Communists are committed to a sings amywhe 
ultimate aim—domination of all China. The Nationalist leaders racies, 
alive to the situation. Soon or late, the issue must be fought through support 
to decision ; on that point, both sides are agreed. Woul 

Behind these problems arising out of the immediate Situation lies J 454" 
the age-dld scandal of inefficiency and even corruption in Govern. given i 
mental administration. Here. two extenuating considerations mel policy ' 
to be borne in mind. One is the traditional Chinese attitude jntentio 
toward graft, which differs so markedly from standards of Private States 1 
and public honesty which are espoused in the Western democracies ahead 
The other is the inevitable demoralisation of both efficiency ar in Euro 
integrity resulting from seven years of bitter suffering and privation any de 
and now aggravated by a vicious inflation. To the best friends g of Russ 
China, this is perhaps the most disturbing fact in a generally day § ove © 
outlook—the steady decline among all classes of the Chinese People Chin 
of confidence in the National Government. The greatest obstacles from qu 
to economic recovery are disruption and sabotage due to Com. § roost! 
munist activity, and disorganisation and wastage due to maladminis. § finally 
tration. It is economic weakness and waning public confidence far-reac 
in the Government which render all efforts to deal with the Com § China 
munist rebellion ineffective. pensab 

General Marshall's efforts—and the United States has seldom had control 
a better emissary—have been directed mainly to securing the cesg. § “ndit! 
tion of fighting in order to provide conditions for economic rehabili- 
tation which, in turn, might offer a hopeful setting for politic! TH 
reorganisation. Logically, that is sound procedure. There ar 
two principal reasons for its failure. Marshall’s approach to the 
Communist-Kuomintang conflict has been premised upon the equality 0 
not in strength, but in status, of the contending parties. He has been T un 
attempting to mediate between the Communist leaders and the § district 
Central Government as one might attempt to reconcile majority and § renewe 
minority political parties. To the Kuomintang spokesmen, this is | Englis! 
ignore the realities of the situation. In their view, the issue is no § into “ 
between majority and minority groups within a united nation, bu § ee aft 
between the constituted Government of China and those who ar § afe 10 
in open and armed rebellion against that Government. Cam § 

No one in China wants war, unless it be small groups of fanatics under 
militarists on both sides. But there are many in China, and no § ™ afte 
solely militarists or reactionaries, who are reluctantly being driver familia 
to the conclusion that continuance of civil conflict is the lesser of tw BIS P¥ 
evils. The immediate possibility is not peace but armed truc § View ¢ 
Clearly, it is to the Communists’ interests to prolong the true § 4 
in order to gain time to consolidate their resources, to infiltrae § 1st 
all China, and to gather strength for the deferred but ultimately § - Inde 
inevitable struggle to the death. It is by no means so clear tha § ™ the 
such a specious “ peace” which is no more than a temporary truce of But 
is in the interest of those who must some day meet the Communis and nm 
onslaught. Despite China’s present weakness and war-weariness from | 
despite the clamant need for economic and political measures whic § S't | 
only peace can render possible, may it not be the part of far-visionei J # TS! 
statesmanship to face that inescapable issue now before Communis well-a 
strength can be mobilised at its fullest potential and while th J 400m 
Nationalist forces are still organised and equipped? carton 

What should be the policy of the Western democracies, mor pe 
particularly Great Britain and the United States, toward China’ she 
I suggest these propositions: (1) The controlling objective of British _ 
and American foreign policy must be to forestall World War II, ce 
a war which looms not merely as a possibility but as a probability. ed 
(2) If World War III comes, however it may start, it will becom An 
in essence a titanic duel between Soviet Russia with her satellites J excell 
on the one hand and the United States, the British Commonwealth J possib 
and their Western European and American associates on the othe! The t 
hand. (3) If World War III comes, it may well break out not inf of wh 
Europe or the Near East, but in Eastern Asia, where Russia and and sl 
America face one another along a common frontier. Wherever it} Who t 
begins, it is likely to involve the United States most vitally along that and s 
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However it originates, the issue of World War III may 
ie determined in Eastern Asia. (4) China in Communist hands 
gould be the most probable, one may almost say certain, prelude 
10 World War III. (5) Therefore, what transpires in China in 
the immediate future is of more direct and vital consequence to 
the security of Great Britain and America than what occurs almost 
anywhere else in the world. (6) Consequently, the western democ- 
racies, especially the United States, must lend every practicable 
suppoit to the constituted Government of China. 

Would not such a course of action provoke Russia to offensive 
measures? With a large degree of confidence, the reply can be 
given in the negative. If there is one point of Soviet foreign 
policy which appears clear and consistent, it is that Russia has no 
intention of becoming embroiled with either China or the United 

States in East Asia in the near future. For the period immediately 
shead her energies are wholly occupied with establishing her position 
in Europe and consolidating her internal strength. This, rather than 
any deviation in ideology or want of full accord, is the explanation 
of Russia’s failure to lend the Chinese Communists vigorous affirma- 
tive support. 

China cannot effect political reconstruction without plentiful aid 
from the West; that is the fact her friends in the West need to 
recognise. But assistance from the West, however plentiful, will be 
fnally unavailing unless it is accompanied by drastic, courageous, 
farsreaching political reform ; that is the fact with which leaders of 
China must come frankly to grips. Over the second of those indis- 
pensable conditions Britain and the United States can have little 
control save through persuasion and pressure. The first of those 


conditions we can supply. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT AGAIN 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 

O scramble about again on the Cumberland fells after a war- 
ters absence is to fall captive to the old fascination of the 
district, and to have a good many grim doubts about its future 
renewed. No longer, by the way, does the classic designation, “The 
English Lake District,” seem acceptable. It has been shortened 
into “ Lakeland ”—a recognition, no doubt, that if it is water you 
ere after then here is plenty of it. The gills, forces and becks 
are roaring down this summer in disciplined confusion. I saw 
Cam Spout under Sca Fell shooting down as silver as ever, and 
under Styhead Taylor Gill Force had all the dancing glitter that 
an afternoon of sun could give it. There, after six years, are the 
familiar lines of hills and crags, and if anyone wants to renew 
his passion for England let him stand on Rosset Crag and 
view the shapely greenery of Mickleden and Langdale at his feet, 
and remind himself that all that is in the keeping of the National 
Trust for ever. 
Indeed, large stretches of the one-inch ordnance map are coloured 
in the welcome green of the National Trust, including the whole 


tier. 


of Buttermere and Crummock Water, a large slice of Derwentwater 
and now Brotherswater and the heights round it—happily rescued 
from the whim and chance of public auction. 
great responsibilities in the Lake District the National Trust has 
a resident. agent at Windermere, and he has quite wisely issued a 
well-addressed notice to visitors that national park does not mean 
national picnic-ground. 
carton on the track from Esk Hause to Sca Fell Pike, and on the 
well-trodden route from Rosthwaite to Watendlath there were only 
two toffee-papers. 
there were a good many breaks in the dry-walls. 
1 @ campaign in the Lake District might use the slogan, “If you knock 
off a stone put it back again.” 


To supervise its 


I counted, however, only one cigarette 


I did not find a single gate swinging free, but 
A new courtesy 


A new generation of walkers is out on the fells. The chain of 


8 excellent Youth Hostels has, for just over ten shillings a week, made 


th # possible for thousands of young people a normally expensive holiday. 
ef The two hostels in Eskdale and in Borrowdale are splendid examples 
inf Of what hostels should be. The Eskdale building in local granite 
@ and slate js mellowing gracefully—an object lesson to any architect 
it¥ Who tries his hand in the Lake District—and inside there is simplicity 
at and self-help based financially on a shilling a bed and one-and- 
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threepence a meal. In Borrowdale another Lake District style of 
building has been tried—clean, undressed wood—and an ingenious 
site by the Derwent completely hides the building. Its neighbour 
is the more pretentious house of the Co-operative Holidays Associa- 
tion at Seatoller where, I believe, you have to declare before admit- 
tance that you are prepared for a “ strenuous holiday.” 


To like going up mountains is still a mental condition for 
enjoyment in the Lake District as it was, say, in 1795, when 
Captain Joseph Budworth (as recorded in his A Fortnight’s Ramble 
in the Lake District) sat at the head of Coniston Lake looking at 
the Old Man when, “symptoms appeared of wishing to ascend it. 
We did not stop to hesitate, but we had the precaution to take some 
brandy, and at 1 o’clock began the arduous task.” Budworth was a 
thirsty walker, and had to prepare his stomach with the bottle before 
he drank from “ the bulging spring” on the top. He also made the 
first recorded scramble up Helm Crag, and fed excessively well on 
Sunday at Grasmere—“ roast pike, stuffed ; boiled fowl ; veal cutlets 
and ham ; beans and bacon; cabbage, peas and potatoes ; anchovy 
sauce ; parsley and butter ; bread and cheese ; wheat bread and oat- 
cake ; three cups of preserved gooseberries with a bowl of rich cream 
in the centre” ; and the price—tenpence a head. But Budworth was 
up at four in the morning for Helvellyn from Ambleside, and threw 
in Rydal Fell, Fairfield and Dollywaggon Pike as well ; and skipped 
along the Wythburn road after the descent declaring he felt lighter 
after he had come down a steep mountain. 


What would Budworth have said to the high-heeled lady whom 
I met picking her way up Styhead with her pekinese and wondering 
how far it was to the tarn? She was surprised that everything was 
so steep and boggy, and yearned for the macadam. On the screes of 
Lord’s Rake I had to help another lady who had heroically set out to 
conquer Sca Fell Pike in a pair of town-shoes attended by a slightly 
larger animal than a pekinese. The old-timers had an alpine respect 
for the Lake mountains, not minding a soaking, hoping for a view 
but rejoicing in a mist, and liking sandwiches eaten with grimy fingers 
on the top of Great Gable. Now that petrol is a little easier you 
may join “The Eleven Lakes Tour” and “see it all” (as I heard 
a Newcastle man declare in Keswick) in three hours, and, with a 
motor road over Honister, where only the pre-war coach and horn 
ventured, there is a lot to see. This road sight-seeing keeps the tops 
quiet and sacred, and the gentleman who started selling lemonade 
on Sca Fell this summer has abandoned his calling under pressure 
of public opinion. But the Honister road is a portent. It cannot 
be long before a companion road is mooted up the Hardknott Pass 
and along the Wrynose, linking Eskdale with Langdale, bringing 
cars and charabancs right to the head of England’s loneliest valley- 
heads. During the war, so a Borrowdale man told me, the Laks 
valleys had known “ the old silences ” which haunted the roads before 
cars came. He dreaded the future onslaught, but he found hope in 
the fact that “they can’t go up Glaramara.” 

Another peril is water. That unsleeping watch-dog of the Lake 
District, Mr. H. H. Symonds, has recently published a photograph 
of Thirlmere as it was seventy years ago before the hand of Man- 
chester fell heavily on it, and alongside it one of the present-day 
befirred and concreted Thirlmere from whose sides both sheep and 
walkers are politely warned off. Thirlmere was followed by Hawes- 
water—how melancholy to stand above the drowned Mardale and the 
friendly Dun Bull Inn!—and the minute Swindale, over the corpse 
track, is now doomed, and also Ennerdale’s majestic slopes. Cities 
and industries must be served, but is there no way of doing it without 
invading this morsel of loneliness scattered on the borders of th- 
three north-western counties? The authority of three counties 
is an indigestible ingredient in the pie of Lake District troubles. 
If ever a case for regional control has been made out, it surely is 
in the Lake District, and if ever a national park is dedicated to the 
English people then here is the land and the lakes. On the top 
of Sca Fell Pike is the great mound of rock which declares the 
mountain to be the last war’s memoria] to Lake District men. It 


needs only another significant line to make that incomparable view 
safe for all England. 

It is said that the Lake District was the one bit of England 
that American soldiers kept away from; it was too wet and too 
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mountainous. Whether any of them walked the heights I don't 
know, but I met a young Canadian who had just come down from 
Great Gable in a sparkling, sunny hour. His main impression was 
“light and shade.” He was not awestruck by height or grandeur, 
but by the fleeting clouds throwing themselves against the fell-side, 
and the knobbly shape of Gable itself and the unexpected outline 
against the blue of the Napes Ridge. Down at Seathwaite we had 
tea, shorn a little of its pre-war glamour, but, in that low room 
with the bacon-hooks on the ceiling, a real tea for one-and-sixpence ; 
end a whisper in the kitchen brought out a small dish of rum-butter. 
He likened the delicacy to maple-syrup-butter, and his blue eyes 
shone in remembrance. “ You know,” he said, as we walked down 
the valley, “this place is real England. I’ve found it at last.” 


NEW CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


By CLIVE TURNBULL 


T is not without interest to speculate on the possible result of a 

union of English culture as modified by the conditions of the 
United States and English culture as modified by the conditions of 
Australia. For there are signs of such a union, of the evolution of 
a culture having its centre of gravity in the Pacific rather than in 
the Atlantic. The interchange of trade and the one-way traffic in 
films between Australia and North America are now being supple- 
mented by an increasing intellectual traffic. The war has stimulated 
it, but it existed before 1939. Australian interest in the United 
States is reciprocated. The leading non-Australian authority on 
Australia is Mr. Hartley Grattan of New York, who has written 
extensively about many aspects of Australian life. The only up-to- 
date book on Australia of real value is that now being published 
by the University of California in its United Nations series. Austra- 
lian writers are finding a ready market for their books in the United 
States; American editions sometimes precede those in Australia 
itself. Australian writers appear frequently in the American “ little ” 
magazines, and there is a corresponding publication of American 
writing in Australia. At least two well-known American poets have 
published books in Australia, Karl Shapiro (The Place of Love) and 
Harry Roskolenko (A Second Summary). The current issue of 
Poetry: The Australian International Quarterly of Verse contains 
poems by five Americans, including William Carlos Williams. It 
does not contain anything by an English poet. 

Soon the trans-Pacific intellectual ties will become stronger. The 
most interesting proposal which has come from the Chifley Govern- 
ment in Australia relates to the establishment of an Australian 
National University. This foundation is to be established at Can- 
berra and, with a few minor exceptions, is to engage in post-graduate 
teaching. The schools at present envisaged are medicine and physics, 
and social and Pacific studies. The Government proposes to spend 
£A872,500 on buildings and to subsidise the University to the amount 
of £A350,000 annually in its formative period. Approaches have been 
made to Australians holding chairs in English universities who have 
gained distinction in medicine, nuclear physics, mathematics, history 
and other subjects ; and it is hoped that these men may be induced, 
by guarantees of proper facilities for research, to return to their 
native land. Hitherto many of the most distinguished Australian 
graduates have been lost to Australia because the inadequately en- 
dowed universities in the State capitals have been unable to provide 
them with posts sufficiently free of teaching and administrative duties 
to permit them to engage in original work. The steady migration 
from Australia of its best graduates has been matter for concern for 
a long time. It is hoped that the Australian University will persuade 
the most capable Australians to remain in their own country, or 
to return to it after experience elsewhere. 

The prospect that Australia may pursue a profitable investigation 
in nuclear physics and the related problems of medicine is attractive, 
but the most immediately important section of the University—which 
can hardly be expected to function before 1950—is the School of 
Pacific Studies. In this Australia has obviously a vital interest, and 


it is expected that the school will attract students from other places 
which have interests equally vital, notably the west coast of the 
United States and, presumably, the Orient itself. 


There is a snl 
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more significant link with the United States. Under the Austral 
American agreement for this settlement of Lend-Lease po - 
ciprocal Aid obligations Australia is to pay the United era 
£A6,200,000 (20,000,000 dollars) for American surplus jn Australia 
A balance of £A2,200,000 (7,000,000 dollars) remains. This sym 
large by any standards, is to be spent in Australia “ buying real estate 
and constructing U.S. Government buildings, and on other Measures 
to increase cultural relationships between the two countries.” The 
nature of these measures remains vague. It is suggested that, after 
the property purchases have been made, about £A1,000,000 will 
remain to develop “cultural relationships.” Lacking any specific 
instructions, American authorities in Australia believe that this sum 
will be spent on the extension of American information libraries in 
the Australian capitals, and on the exchange of lecturers and Students 
between the two countries. 








The settlement is satisfactory from Australia’s viewpoint, and it 
would seem that money could not be better spent than on sug) 
cultural interchanges. Nevertheless, and without any reflection upon 
American motives, it has to be remembered that “ cultural relations” 
are now an organ of foreign policy in all nations, and it is not to fy 
supposed that the large sums which governments are prepared tp 
vote for such purposes are provided solely from altruistic motive, 
The process of Americanisation advanced by the Hollywood film wij 
inevitably be aided by the new project—which is not to say that, 
greater knowledge of the United States on the higher levels will no 








be wholly an advantage. With all this there are many Australians— 
a majority—who would like to feel that the connections with 
English culture will be in no way diminished. Whatever the condi. 
tions in some of the smaller and more isolated Australian towns, j 
would be mere wishful thinking to contend that there has not been, 
profound reorientation in the centres of population. When th 
present writer was a child the mental fodder of a majority of the boys 
of Australia consisted of The Gem and The Magnet, with Chum;, 
The Boys’ Own Paper and The Captain in more limited social strata 
If these publications still exist they are not to be seen any longer on 
Australian bookstalls. But even the most sedate Australian news- 
papers today are filled with American comic strips. The emphasis 
is no longer upon cads and jolly good fellows of the Shell and the 
Remove, upon the Spanish Main and the North-West Frontier, but 
upon wonder men and G-men, thugs and young women in slinky 
dresses, with a general admixture of sadism. There is an entertaining 
story that one ultra-conservative Australian journal introduced its 
children’s section with a comic strip in which one character remarked 
cheerfully to another, “ Howja like a blind date with an artist’ 
model? ” 

All this, with the accompaniment of the ubiquitous Hollywood 
talkies, has an inevitable effect. It is indisputable that, to Australian 
children in 1946, the United States is a much bigger place, and 
England a much smaller one, than for the children of thirty years 
ago. It would be pleasing to be able to report that all these influences 
were being countered by a corresponding British activity in Australia 
distasteful though the idea of the necessity for such propaganda 
may be. But it cannot be so reported. The British organs d 
propaganda (or cultural relations) in Australia are still inadequate 
Organisations in Melbourne which wish to show British Ministry 
of Information films, for instance, are referred to the library of an oi 
company as a possible source of supply. This is undignified, to say 
the least, and compares ill with American procedure. It is 3 
pity that there cannot be a cultural interchange between Australia 
and Britain at least comparable with that which has grown up between 
Australia and the United States. Unfortunately, so it would seem 
perhaps to hypersensitive colonials (abhorred word), the tide runs 
rather in the opposite direction. Professor Joad, for instance, was 
recently reported in the Australian Press as having said that people 
from the Dominions bored him, that they had no conversation and 





that the last thing he would wish for a son would be to send him te 
Australia. If Professor Joad really did say anything like this it was, 
of course, very silly, and was no doubt discounted as such by his 
hearers. It would be foolish to exaggerate the significance of a0 
idle observation by an individual ; nevertheless such observations by 
a pundit of broadcasting are likely to be taken as typical and, if it 
be a question of pundits, then it must be admitted that, in the 
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putative speech of Australians, William Carlos Williams wins in a 


canter. 

Perhaps it is idle to sentimentalise over what is past and to regret 
what, it may be, are inevitable historical processes. Nevertheless one 
cannot be resigned to the loss of an intellectual Empire for want of 
thought. The British Council is certainly showing some activity. 
It was announced in July that it had reached agreement with the 
Australian Government, and would appoint a representative to live 
in Australia with headquarters in Canberra. It will arrange Shake- 
speare performances by the Old Vic Company, Sadler’s Wells ballet 
and British art exhibitions. This at least is a beginning, but it is 
suggested that sensitiveness about the Statute of Westminster has 
made the United Kingdom Government reluctant to embark upon 
what might as well frankly be called propagandist enterprises in the 
Dominions. If that is so it is a mistaken view. The very fact of 
Dominion independence makes it more than ever necessary that the 
United Kingdom, with all the advantages of kinship, should seize 
upon the privileges which attach to all sovereign states in the propaga- 
tion of their faith. 


A LITERARY ELEVEN 


By GERALD BRODRIBB 


RICKET has attracted the interest of men of letters far more 
C than any other game. Countless poets, novelists, even play- 
wrights have made reference to the game, or attempted to describe 
some aspect of it. A few rare ones have been players as well as great 
and versatile writers, but the writing of most of the notable cricketers 
has been largely confined to reminiscences or commentaries on the 
game. Not many professional writers have also been players of 
outstanding ability, and a.team selected from genuine men of letters 
would not contain many who have appeared in first-class cricket. 
There have, however, been some exceptions, and perhaps the first 
choice would go to William Yardley, great batsman of the 1870s and 
distinguished playwright and critic. There would also be Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, who played several times in first-class M.C.C. matches ; 
J. C. Snaith, who once played for Notts ; Major Hesketh-Prichard, 
traveller and novelist as well as a fast bowler good enough to play 
for the Gentlemen at Lord’s. An equally fine bowler is R. C. 
Robertson-Glasgow, whose wit and scholarship and all-too-rare non- 
cricketing writings must qualify him for a place in the side. Another 
valuable addition would be A. J. Evans, author of The Escapting 
Club, England batsman and translator of Herodotus, while a further 
place would certainly go to J. C. Masterman, versatile games-player 
and an Oxford don with two fine novels to his credit. 

These, then, are the certainties, and there are so many candidates 
for the remaining places that a trial match would have to be held. 
Invitations would immediately go to the following, all of whom were 
good enough to represent their schools: William Cowper, A. A. 
Milne and G. W. Stonier, of Westminster; Rupert Brooke, who 
topped the Rugby bowling averages in 1906; P. G. Wodehouse, of 
Dulwich ; Alec Waugh, of Sherborne, and perhaps Lord Byron, who 
played in the first Eton v. Harrow match of 1805, and subsequently 
exaggerated his personal scores in correspondence about the game. 
There may well be other school cricketers, but, as skill sometimes 
develops late, a chance should be given to some of the many notable 
men of letters who have enjoyed their cricket at a later age. Sir 
James Barrie’s experience of captaincy might be as useful as his left- 
arm bowling. EE. V. Lucas played regularly for Crockham Hill. 
Andrew Lang admitted that he had had “happier hours at Lord’s 
or even on a rough country wicket than at the Louvre or in the 
Uffizi.” Sir John Squire, Harry Graham and Clifford Bax would 
surely be ready enough to play, and so, too, would George Meredith, 
Siegfried Sassoon and John Keats, who would not be deterred by his 











famous but unlucky hit on the nose. Edmund Blunden could keep 
wicket, and enjoy the countryside between the overs. 

A notable overseas candidate would be Stephen Leacock, who 
professed that he “ played cricket, at least had a bat and played some- 
thing, for years and years.” No doubt he and A. G. Macdonell 
would have plenty of sparkling conversation in the slips, and certainly 
captained the side might find the wit of several members of 


whoever 
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his team somewhat disturbing. Apart from any other candidates, if 
some writers should prefer that the characters of their creation should 
deputise for them, special places might be found for Raffles (who once 
bowled out the Players at Lord’s), and for Lord Peter Wimsey (who 
made a century in the ’Varsity match of 1911), while Mike Jackson 
would certainly strengthen the batting. Variety to the bowling would 
be well provided by Pip’s left-handed deliveries, and even more 80 
by those of Mr. Spedegue. Perhaps Paul Gauvinier could come up 
from Tillingfold. 

To stand umpire among such a lively company would not be an 
easy task. Francis Thompson is a possible candidate, but, as he might 
be distracted by fits of reverie, William Hazlitt, “haunter of Old 
Lord’s,” might be more suitable. If only Dr. Johnson had not shown 
such ignorance in his Dictionary definition of cricket, he would have 
made a most impressive umpire. Itisa pity that Lewis Carroll could 
not join in, but his experience of the game was very limited. It is said 
that he played cricket only once, and when put on to bow! delivered 
one ball only, of which it was alleged that “ if it had gone far enough 
it would have been a wide.” Carroll much deplored the playing of 
cricket in the Parks at Oxford, and another scorner of cricket was 
Horace Walpole, who proudly states that he “was never quite @ 
schoolboy,” unlike John Stuart Mill, who sadly regretted that he 
“never was a boy, never played at cricket.” The learning of Greek 
dominated his first eight years, and then Latin took its place. 

If there is some doubt as to who should umpire, there is no doubt 
as to who should score. In the matches played at Gadshill, Charles 
Dickens frequently acted as scorer, in which arduous job he was 
sustained by “cooling drinks.” So he should score, and be chief 
organiser of the evening “ jollifications,” though we must not forget 
the somewhat different pleasures of the tea-interval. Surely the most 
suitable person to divide the cake and to circulate tea-cups would 
be Miss Mary Russell Mitford. When her duties were over she 
could sit and watch the match, and there is plenty she could write 
of the cricket played by these men of letters. First-class cricket 
she found dull: but there would be no chance of this game being 
condemned as “silent, solemn or slow.” 


OVER THAT LINE OF HILL 


Over that line of hill 
Is nothing at all; and 
Of imagination old 
And cunning in failure will 
Not fly from the hand of love 
To signal a new world. 


the dove 


Is nothing: for playing God 
As we all do in thought 

We still obliterate 

All but ourselves by flood 
Before we consider what 

Or how we can re-create. 


Over that line of hill 

Is everything ; and the dove 
Brings back a newspaper 
Headlined with human ill 
In continents which starve 
Upon the fruits of war. 


Is everything: paradise 
And plenty for everyone— 
Yet nothing, strange as the feel 
Upon war-blinded eyes 
Of a cloud crossing the sun 
Over that line of hill. 
Patric DICKINSON. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the gardens of the Luxembourg there is an octagonal pond, as 

large almost as the Round Pond in Kensington. Upon the 
surface of this pond the sons and daughters of the Parisians sail 
model boats. They do not, as in London, bring their own boats 
with them, staggering along the pavements encumbered by cutter, 
ketch or yawl; they hire these boats from an elderly man who sits 
beside the pond with a whole fleet of sailing vessels around him. 
The boats bear upon their mainsails various numerals, printed 
sufficiently large to be observable from the shore; this introduces 
an element of competition into the pastime, and the space around 
the pond is filled with the shrill cries of the competitors: “Tu 
vois, André, tu vois—le deux cent cinq!” And in fact once these 
model cutters are launched upon the pond they at once adopt the 
manner of adult boats; the mainsail will flap while the jib swells 
into its pretty curve: “Tu vois, André,” the little girl will yell 
again, “tu vois, le foc comme il se gonfle.” And thereafter the 
boat will heel over in the appropriate manner, the mainsail will 
fill to the breeze, and around the bows the water will ripple, 
leaving a slight wake. The effect of these little boats crossing and 
recrossing the pond is a pretty effect; it reminds one of Cowes; 
but if one observes closer one discovers that in fact it is not like 
Cowes in the least. Since although these little boats have all the 
appearance of free will and dexterity, in fact they are clamped by a 
fixed rudder, which obliges them, however strong the breeze, to take 
a wide circular course within the pond, returning eventually to the 
exact spot from which they were launched. Mishaps occur, of 
course ; there are slight collisions occasionally, when two boats will 
cling together for a moment in acute embarrassment ; there are times 
when a boat sails under the jet of the fountain, pauses for an 
instant, and then shudders with remorse: and every now and then 
a boat will behave eccentrically, refuse to circle in the accustomed 
round, and hide its nose doggedly in the lead bulrushes from 
which the fountain springs. 


* * * * 


Day after day, as I make my way to the Conference, I pause 
beside the pond, enjoying the lights and shadows which play around 
its surface and the cries of the children darting like swallows 
around. And when I enter the hot Chamber in which the plenary 
sessions are held I observe the delegates, one after another, behaving 
exactly like the sailing boats that I have witnessed; launching out 
upon the breeze of self-satisfaction, giving all the appearance of 
freedom and dexterity, but in fact controlled by some unseen rudder, 
which is fixed in such a manner as to drive them round in circles 
and to force them, one after the other, to return after their little 
outing to the very place from which they first were launched. A 
certain monotony also can be observed in the words they use; fine 
and resonant words will they repeat, even as the jib swells prettily, 
but so often that the sense of admiration fades; gusts of indignation, 
squalls of passion, will vibrate their voices, yet one has the impres- 
sion that these are but storms in a pond, transient as the rainbow 
colours which flash in the fountain’s spray. One is conscious also 
that beyond the Luxembourg are real ships and real seas; that 
out beyond there somewhere there are strong storms raging to the 
crash of masts and spars ; that these debates within the Senate House 
are but trim models of real things outside; that it is only in octagonal 
ponds that ships go round and round and that in real life they 
plough onwards, crashing often upon the reefs, intent and sinister. 
Nor do the happy cries of children urge them on. 


* . 7 * 


This sense of unreality, this feeling that it is some long charade 
which is being enacted at the Luxembourg, is due beyond anything 
to the absurd conditions of publicity in which the proceedings are 
conducted. Surely there must exist some mean between secret 
diplomacy and diplomacy by loud-speaker. The amplification of 
every word that is uttered renders impossible all serious discussion 
between sensible men. But ‘t does more than that. It introduces 
into the councils of statesmen an element of mass emotion which 
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makes them say things which, as individuals, they would be ashamed 
to say. It induces them to forget completely that they are Supposed 
to be addressing twenty of their colleagues in conference and to 
remember only that their words will be heard, or Certainly Tead, 
by their political supporters or opponents at home. If this grave 
disability which undue publicity imposes upon diplomatic intet- 
course were to result merely in a series of gentlemen making a 
series of set speeches, then only time would be wasted. Tha is 
dangerous enough, since peace is most susceptible to wastage of time 
But in fact these orations, in that they are addressed to home 
audiences, tend to become propaganda speeches and thereby jp 
contain attacks or insinuations against the very countries with which 
the orator is supposed to be negotiating. Thus M. Molotov the 
other day indulged in an undisguised attack upon British ang 
American policy in the Mediterranean; he may have hoped that this 
would sound well when broadcast from Moscow and might even 
do something to turn Italian opinion against the present Italian 
Government and French opinion against her western allies; by 
I cannot believe that M. Molotov would have made such a speech 
had the microphone been absent, since he has not rea!ly come to 
Paris for the sole purpose of annoying his former allies. , Thys 
the publicity conditions at this Conference entail not merely a most 
regrettable waste of time, but create disagreements and ill-feeling 
wholly unconnected with the admittedly difficult issues now under 
discussion. 
* * * : 


It is easy enough to accuse the Russians of exploiting this 
Conference for the purpose of making propaganda against their 
former allies. It is difficult for these allies, who made such heavy 
sacrifices in order to assist Russia in her hour of acute danger, to 
turn the other cheek to these attacks upon them. Yet if we or the 
Americans were in fact to make rejoinders to the insults and 
insinuations levelled against us, then in truth the Conference would 
degenerate into a slanging match and would lose the last vestiges 
of such dignity as it possesses. It is clearly wiser to ignore the 
tactics of the Russian delegation, knowing that if we tried to imitate 
them we should not be very good at it, and seeking by patience to 
persuade the Russians that we have all come to Paris to make peace 
and not to create further suspicions and animosities. And after all 
we must realise always that the Russian mind works in terms of 
attack and defence and that it is not adapted to compromise. How 
curious is this lack in the Slavs of any sense of proportion! To 
them something which is obviously important appears as trivial; 
whereas some tiny incident, some slight quirk of manner, is magni- 
fied for them until it assumes gigantic shapes, even as the little 
chessmen beside the opium-smoker’s couch become vast gods and 
heroes whose shadows sway immensely in the flickering of the lamp. 
I am reminded always of the remark attributed to Coleridge when 
with Wordsworth he visited the first steam-engine. “ That was a 
giant,” he said on leaving, “ with a single idea.” 


* * * . 


Perhaps I am being unduly pessimistic about the effects upon 
negotiation of the microphone and the loud-speaker. Perhaps there 
do exist in this system benefits, at present unapparent, which with 
the passage of months will expand into vast magnolia flowers. But 
for the moment it would certainly seem that, if diplomatists address 
their remarks, not to their fellow negotiators, but to the peoples of 
Eastern and Southern Europe, much delay will be created in the 
conclusion of a reasonable peace. And if the appearance of out 
former enemies upon the tribune of the Senate Chamber is t 
tempt them to indulge in invectives against our former allies, it 
seems at least doubtful whether sweetness and light will be much 
increased upon this earth. Moreover, if appeals are made from the 
tribune to the great heart of the masses it must always occur that 
these appeals are couched in language which the masses are accus- 
tomed to understand. That language is repetitive. And thus the 
little boats, with seeming dexterity, sail round and round and round. 
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THEATRE 

Clutterbuck. By Benn W. Levy. At Wyndham’s. 

Tus play smells of, among other things, moth-balls. Its theme 
js sexual promiscuity, Its setting is a pleasure-cruise, and its 
haracters belong to that never-never-demi-monde on whose man- 
“qwer our more daring dramatists made such heavy demands in 
the 20’s and 30’s of this century. It can never be anything but a 
pleasure £0 watch Mr. Basil Radford and Mr. Naunton Wayne, and 
when it comes to swapping libidos—and in this play it never comes 
to anything else—Miss Cummings, Miss Burke and Miss Lewis 
lay on the requisite espiéglerie with zest and charm. But to 
succeed in this genre you need to bring something to it—a new 
approach, a fresh style, or at least a professional skill sufficient to 
revitalise the fly-blown formula. Mr. Levy disappoints us in this 
The result is Lonsdale-and-seltzer, and even the seltzer 


PETER FLEMING. 

MUSIC 
Sir Thomas Beecham. The Promenades 
Six THOMAS was in a mild and almost diplomatic mood when he 
cave a talk last week at the Savoy Hotel about some of his 
plans for the forthcoming season. His most important news was 
that our Royal Philharmonic Society, founded in 1813, and more or 
less derelict for six years, whose first conductor (but at the pianoforte, 
not, as at present, on the rostrum) was Clementi, is establishing a 
new picked orchestra which will be under the musical directorship 
of Sir Thomas, although other conductors, as in the past, will also 
appear at the Society’s concerts. This is indeed good news because, 
in spite of the bouquets—small but choice—which Sir Thomas 
bestowed on the many symphony orchestras now functioning in 
Great Britain, there is still room for another, particularly if it is a 
very good one. There has been such a big increase ‘in the musical 
public during the past ten years that existing orchestras need not 
fear competition. Each will easily find its proper share, artistically 
and financially. ‘There is a great need, however, for an orchestra 
which gives first place to musical quality in its selections as in its per- 
formances of programmes, and this is what we all expect and what 
Sir Thomas certainly desires to be the policy of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society in its new scheme. 
My personal hopes were, I admit, a little shattered by the news 
that Sir Thomas plans as one of his first operations a new Delius 
festival He was a frienc and has always been a champion of 
Delius, for whose music h2 organised a festival in the Queen’s Hall, 
which the composer attended shortly before his death ; but I think 
I may claim that since that time the music of Delius has not 
strengthened its hold on our young musicians or on amateur music- 
lovers generally. “See Naples and die” has much the same ultimate 
sense as “ Hear Delius once,” since I feel that having heard one of 
that master’s compositions you have heard all. However, a new 
generation is filling the Promenade Concerts and should welcome 
the chance to find out Delius for themselves. His is certainly the 
work of a gifted man; yet a Sibelius festival would meet with a 
warmer response from most of us. But we must respect Sir 
Thomas’s taste, and I hope we shall find him not over-indulging in 
his love for eighteenth-century composers in his programmes. 
There is great need for a truly first-class orchestra in London 
which will only give concerts that have been adequately rehearsed. 
On Thursday last week I had the misfortune to go to a Bach-Handel 
Promenade Concert at the Albert Hall. It began with a shocking 
performance of Handel’s “Music for the Royal Fireworks.” I 
cannot believe that Sir Adrian Boult, who is a good musician and 
an accomplished conductor, was pleased with this. The strings were 
disgracefully ragged and the whole performance was perfunctory. 
Now such a work should not need (as I am certain it did not get) 
a rehearsal. It is familiar, easy music, and a good orchestra should 
be able to play it on their heads with perfect precision and “fire.” 
Here there was neither. We only heard the “works.” This was 
not a good preparation for what proved to be the debilitating Feast 
of Alexander, by Handel (Part I1), which was written in 1736 for 
performance at Tunbridge Wells and sounds like it. It is not that 
there lacks pleasant music in Alexander’s Feast,-but what a painful 
lack of imagination in his trite conventional setting of Dryden’s 
superb text! It might have been written by Handel’s cook, being 
pure period music with only one touch of genius, about “the 
Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain.” And the singing? Most 
of the words were inaudible. This is quite unpardonable even from 
a choir. I know this to be so, for recently I was one of the judges 
at the English Festival of Spoken Poetry, and I heard a choir deliver, 
in the final for Choral Classes, Shakespeare’s lyric Fear no more 
the heat o’ the sun with perfect clarity of diction and ensemble in 
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the most moving manner. There was nothing mechanical about this 
performance, and speaking lyric poetry is more difficult than singing 
it. But I don’t want fo end on a carping note, so I will add that 
on August 12th there was an excellent performance, with Sir Adrian 
Boult, of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto by a young violinist, Alan 
Loveday, whose name is new to me, and on August 17th of 
Beethoven’s C Minor Pianoforte Concerto by Denis Matthews. 


W. J. TURNER. 
THE CINEMA 


“The Searching Wind.” At the Carlton. 
LILLIAN HELLMAN, from whose play of the same name The Searching 
Wind has been filmed, spent a considerable part of her earlier career 
as a story-writer in Hollywood. This fact may have a good deal to 
do with the ease with which her plays can be transferred to the 
screen. Like The Little Foxes and Watch on the Rhine, her new 
film is in many ways non-cinematic. It makes the least possible use 
of the temporal and spatial relationships peculiar to movies, and as 
a result its movement is both slow and hesitating. Yet, like her 
earlier work, it is both emotionally and intellectually exciting ; and 
the reason for this may well lie in the fact that her interest is in 
the development of her characters as thinking and acting beings. 
In The Searching Wind a problem is posed; more than this, a 
challenge is thrown out. There is a great gulf fixed between the 
middle-aged appeasers of the "twenties and ’thirties, and the young 
men and women who have fought and suffered in World War II. 
In this film we see the returned veteran, a kid in his early twenties, 
going through his own particular hell—the amputation of a leg and 
the vicious dreams and memories of war-experience—and against 
this we observe his parents—the father (Robert Young) a career- 
diplomat, the mother (Ann Richards) an international snob—both of 
them, nevertheless, with decent, sincere human instincts. To balance 
these two extremes is a female journalist (beautifully played by Sylvia 
Sidney) whose conscience, aroused in Rome at the time of Mussolini’s 
coup d’état, will permit of no compromise with Fascism, nor with 
the Laodicean tendency of the diplomat, whom she loves and who 
loves her. The bulk is told in flashbacks, covering most of the 
period between the wars, and showing, with embarrassing clarity, 
the thoughts and motives which (despite frequent good intent) 
plunged the world once again into chaos and disaster. Framing this 
is the unhappiness and indignation of the young man; his diatribe 
against his parents is indeed one of the most forceful and courageous 
passages to appear in any film. Dieterle’s direction and Garmes’s 
photography are admirable, and despite its spatial limitations the film 
is gripping and extremely moving. A five-minute performance by 
Albert Basserman is worth going miles to enjoy. BastL WRIGHT. 


ART 


WHEN Picasso, in his fury, painted Guernica, he was using methods 
and techniques of his own devising. Because another young painter, 
finding his sense of direction in the years which Guernica fore- 
shadowed, has used some of those same tricks and distortions, we 
must not on those grounds alone condemn him. Nevertheless, it 
did seem to me that M. Vincent Guignebert, whose work is now 
being shown at the Anglo-French Art Centre, brought little new to 
an established idiom—that the omelette had been made, so to speak, 
with dried eggs and not the real thing. M. Jacques Lagrange, who 
shares the exhibition, since he is more restrained in colour, line and 
temperament, is perhaps more to the English taste. Both these 
painters, poles apart in technique, are at one in allowing emotion 
to enter their work. At the same time they still exemplify to a 
considerable degree the intellectual rule of formal and plastic values 
with which Paris seeks to maintain her pre-war supremacy, and 
which, so long as it remains turned in upon itself, threatens to end 
in a reductio ad absurdum and sterility. Which is not to say that 
some of these pictures are not successful in their particular manner. 

To move on to the mixed exhibition at Messrs. Alexander Reid and 
Lefevre is to experience a certain lowering of the temperature—for 
which, however, one may find compensations. Parisian sophistication 
is replaced by English lyricism. ‘To be sure, Wyndham Lewis, 
Ben Nicholson and Matthew Smith, all of whom are represented 
by characteristic work, have their roots in Continental painting ; 
but three little panels by L. S. Lowry, a group of not very recent 
Frances Hodgkinses, a Ruskin Spear with the bloom of a plum—all 
these, for example, proclaim their nationality. Chiefly notable are 


Graham Sutherland’s Thorn Tree; some small monotypes and an 
impressive Woman Talking of Robert Colquhoun’s, and the two 
finest paintings—very beautiful in colour—I have seen from Robert 
MacBryde. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 














LETTERS TO 
THE STRANGE CASE OF MR. ODLUM 


S1r,—I beg to refer to your recent comments on the case of Odlum v. 
Stratton, the full report of which Judgement should be read. It is dis- 
quieting. In regard to the claim that documents should not be produced 
in Court because “it would be injurious to the public interest that the 
same should be produced,” Sir Donald Fergusson (then the Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture) signed a letter which began, 
“TI am directed by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries (i.e. Mr. 
R. S. Hudson) to require you not to disclose to the plaintiff (i.e. Mr. 
Odlum) the documents in question.” Mr. R. S. Hudson said in evidence, 
“T never had anything to do with it and never gave any such certificate,” 
and Mr. Justice Atkinson said that Sir Donald “quite wrongly” wrote 
the operative words “I am directed.” Sir Denys Stocks is solicitor to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and was solicitor to Mr. Stratton. He objected 
to the divulging of information as to whether the farm was graded A, 
Bor C. Mr. Justice Atkinson found thet “the reason for the refusal 
to tell me how this farm was graded or the reason that Counsel was 
instructed to give is clearly contrary to the truth.” 

Mr. Justice Atkinson found that the then Chief Executive Officer for 
Wiltshire wrote a most important letter about Mr. Odlum and his farm 
in 1942 which contained “ scarcely a statement which was not an untruth 
and a deliberate untruth.” Of other material evidence given orally by this 
witness his Lordship said, “ That is just a lie... . It was quite untrue 
and Mr. Price (the Chief Executive Officer) knows it was untrue.” Another 
member of the W.A.E.C. (a Mr. Frank Swanton) gave evidence as to 
ricks not being threshed, as to there not being a hard winter and as to 
the plaintiff having sold his cattle in and about 1940 “ because they were 
diseased.” All these statements were found to be contrary to the facts. 
Mr. R. S. Hudson’s manager gave evidence which in material respects 
and on specific subjects was untrue and Mr. R. S. Hudson himself gave 
a somewhat curious explanation in regard to the condition of cottages 
on the farm when he bought. His manager said “that the cottages were 
very, very bad. ... Some were better than others but on the whole 
they were very, very bad”; but Mr. R. S. Hudson had no difficulty in 
taking advantage of the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926, and thereby 
obtaining a subsidy for their repair. 

This case did not come on suddenly; the evidence was co-ordinated 
and the witnesses were on oath to tell the truth. The untruths can 
scarcely be dismissed as “ slipping up over the language used in describing 
Mr. Odlum’s farming” as Mr. C. W. Whatley writes to you on August 
16th. Sir, I do not pursue the subject in further detail. The outstanding 
facts are that from 1926 Mr. Odlum owned this farm in Wiltshire and 
farmed it well; and then there were orders given by the Minister’s (i.e. 
Mr. R. S. Hudson’s) agents and refusals of help ; and in 1942 Mr. R. S. 
Hudson bought it. If these gentlemen “are incapable as private indi- 
viduals of action which would merit the censure of a Judge,” as Mr. 
Frank Sykes writes to you, then truly “all power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” Such are some of the men, and not the 
least distinguished, who had absolute power to dispossess farmers with- 
out any hearing and did dispossess them ; and it ought to be heavy on 
the conscience of us all. This letter is over-long. I end with the dictum 
of another Judge in regard to men being members of a W.A.E.C. who 
might act vindictively and corruptly. He said, “ Men guilty of such bad 
faith are unfit for public life or the society of decent people.”—Yours 
truly, Eric H. NORTH. 

Artillery Mansions, 75 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Sir,—It is surprising that Mr. C. W. Whatley, who was and is a member 
of the War Agricultural Executive Committee involved in the case, is not 
better informed about Odlum v. Stratton. If he will read the Judgement, 
he will see that the evidence proved abundantly that no mere “slip” 
was involved. Copies of this Judgement are still, I believe, obtainable 
from the offices of the Wiltshire Gazette, and will repay the study, not 
only of farmers, but of all those interested in the important constitu- 
tional issues which this case has raised. It seems quite clear that there 
was an organised attack on Mr. Odlum of a “ most disgraceful kind,” to 
quote Mr. Justice Atkinson, and this kind of thing is no more to be 
tolerated in war than in peace. It is indeed right and proper that farms 
which are not producing food at a satisfactory level should be made to 
do so, especially during a period of world shortage. But on what grounds 
does Mr. Whatley suggest that Mr. Odlum’s farm was relatively un- 
productive? The evidence for such a suggestion, as produced in Court, 
was in no way accepted by the Judge, who found the contrary to be the 

Let me quote from the Judgement: — 

“T have read all the evidence very carefully and I am absolutely 
satisfied that this farm was not in poor condition. I am satisfied 
that the crops in 1941 and 1942, when the farm was sold, were 


case. 
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good. I am satisfied that the grasslands were not neglected, that 

they were good; and I am satisfied that the buildings were more 

than first-class.” 
And so the learned Judge goes on, having previously referred in detail 
to much of the evidence which, I imagine, will appear no less convinci 
to the general public. If this farm had not been productive, why wie 
grading kept secret? If it had been graded B or C, support would 
have been lent to the defendant’s case. One is left to conclude that the 
farm was in fact graded as an A farm. The public will want to know 
how an A farm can be in “very poor condition,” and how it came 
about that someone of Mr. Hudson’s acumen paid without demur a yery 
high price for a “ poor” farm. ; 

Mr. Whatley suggests that the evidence of two men now dead would 
have strengthened the defendant’s case. I take it that he refers to 
Mr. Nichols and Mr. Booth, who were members of the District Sub. 
Committee in whose area Manningford lay. But surely these men reported 
to their Committees on the state of the farm, and are not their reports 
included among the documents which, for reasons best known to itself 
the Ministry withheld from the Court on grounds of “ public interest » 
It would be helpful if an explanation were vouchsafed as to how the 
“public interest” would have been endangered by their publication, 
But this is only one of the many questions which any intelligent member 
of the public will ask himself about this case. 

With regard to the use of prisoners of war for drainage in 1942, | 
would suggest that Mr. Whatley take up this point with the Committee’; 
Drainage Officer who, as early as 1941, referred to their employment for 
such work in a letter submitted in evidence. Mr. Whatley, however, 
is right in one important respect. Manningford was certainly not turning 
out what it ought to have done in 1942. And why? Because the 
Committee, in its ignorance, had forced the dispersal of what many 
believe to have been the outstanding English herd of our generation, 
And by their policy they forced into retirement the one man in England 
who could and did breed such a herd. The Manningford Herd, indeed, 
was something of which Wiltshire should have been more than proud, 
something which at all costs should have been maintained in the public 
interest. In 1939 it consisted of some 200 head. In 1942, allowing 
for normal increase and the drastic culling of a master breeder, it could 
have been about 400 strong and could have been maintained on the 
same farm. In addition, it would have bred dozens of sires (capable 
of improving nearly every Friesian herd in England or elsewhere) together 
with a certain number of foundation females for new herds. I can, | 
think, claim a little experience and knowledge of cattle-breeding, although 
myself concerned with a totally different breed. And I, together with 
others, regard the dispersal of this herd not only as an agricultural but 
also a national tragedy. 

War Agricultural Executive Committees have done much good work, 
and many of their members have unselfishly devoted themselves tw 
helping their fellow-farmers. But if, as most of us agree, some control 
of farming operations is still required, the general public will demand 
that this control be exercised with the strictest impartiality towards all 
concerned, whether they be Ministers or small-holders. And it will also 
demand that those upon whom great responsibilities rest shall be com- 
petent to judge the significance of a farmer’s achievement whether it b: 
with livestock or with crops. This case may be taken to the Court of 
Appeal or even to the House of Lords; it may drag on for years. But 
whatever the outcome as to the law, the facts stand. Mr. Justice Atkinson 
observed that he had not said nearly all he felt about this case. Unless 
I gravely misjudge the reaction of the public to anything which savours 
of injustice, we shall hear more of it in the future —Yours faithfully, 

Fresden, Highworth, Wiltshire. E. R. COCHRANE. 


A NEW VIEW OF PALESTINE 


Sir,.—I yield to no man in respect for Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr as 3 
theologian and moral philosopher. But, as most students of his writings 
know, to real profundity in his treatment of abstract issues Dr. Niebuhr 
often unites an extraordinary shallowness of judgement on concrete 
issues. Like some other preachers, he is liable to be “ conditioned” by 
his sympathies into accepting easy generalisations or catchwords with- 
out serious investigation of the facts. Of this tendency his New View 
of Palestine in your issue of August 16th gives a flagrant example. The 
attitude of the partisan is already revealed in his dismissal of unpalatable 
evidence as “not completely convincing” and his complaint that the 
strong condemnation by the British Press and “ officialdom ” of the actions 
of those for whom he pleads is “almost hysterical.” But most revealing 
of all is his assumption that the Arab attitude is determined by “a small 
circle of feudal overlords,” and that he, a moral philosopher, should 
prescribe a purely economic remedy for a social and political conflict. 
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long been familiar themes of Zionist propaganda, and it 


These have : : 
gould be interesting to know how much serious study of modern con- 


Arab world Dr. Niebuhr undertook before writing this 


ditions in the 
~~ larger issues which he has raised it is impossible to comment 
at length in a letter. But Dr. Niebuhr’s angle of approach to these is 
chaps even more significant than his “new view” of Palestine. Some 
of us have long since realised that Zionist propaganda in the United 
States would stick at nothing to stir up American hostility to Great 
Britain. This article only confirms the fact and illustrates the degree 
of success Which it has had.—Yours faithfully, H. A. R. Grips. 

St. fohn’s College, Oxford. 
gir,—Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s article will presumably surprise many in 
this country who believed that American criticism was derived solely from 
Jewish political and financial influence. It appears that we have been 
guilty of a rather crass simplification of this aspect of the problem. As 
it js difficult to doubt either the perception or sincerity of this distin- 
guished and friendly American, perhaps we may now take stock before 
an already shocking situation in Palestine depreciates further. The 
position today is that, within roughly twelve months of a Socialist Govern- 
ment coming to power, the political temperature of Palestine has reached 
flash-point and there is immediate danger of explosion. The White 
Paper policy of 1939, which was so sternly condemned by Mr. Churchill, 
the late Lloyd George. and Mr. Amery as well as by many Labour-Party 
leaders (and finally declared unlawful by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations), remains in force. There is unparalleled 
bitterness in the hearts of the entire Jewish population of Palestine— 
whom today we ask to undertake police duties as private citizens against 
the secret terrorist organisations—and we have lost, temporarily at least, 
the co-operation of the JewisM Agency. The vigour which the administra- 
tion is now showing, rightly if belatedly in the history of violence in 
Palestine, is interpreted for the Jewish people by utterances of naked 
anti-Semitism in high places. 

I have some sympathy for a Government which inherited a deplorable 
situation from an earlier one (though I absolve the Churchill administra- 
tion, which I believe would have restored the position) but the fact remains 
that it has grown much worse in an incredibly short time. In spite of 
this fact, there has been the remarkable Government statement that “ no 
country in the world has been a better or more consistent friend of the 
Jewish people,” which I regard as psychologically revealing. The very 
plaintiveness of such a statement explains all too clearly why every indi- 
vidual reaction of violence, and even friendly American criticism, is 
“rationalised ” to the point where it becomes part of a conspiracy against 
us. Obviously if we are blameless everybody who differs from us must 
be at fault, and it is not difficult to trace the source of the trouble. Thus 
already we are part of the way towards a policy of official anti-Semitism. 
Dr. Niebuhr knows, I think, the character of the British people sufficiently 
well, and I need not make the excuse that we have walked in this direction 
blindly. British justice and fair play are realities which need no further 
advertisement. I merely suggest to him that it is not only certain Jewish 
survivors from the European holocaust who are temporarily unbalanced.— 
Yours truly, HuGH MYDDELTON. 

156 Hoppers Road, N.21!. 


WHAT IS RUSSIA AFRAID OF? 


Sirn—Mr. Harold Nicolson ended an able and searching analysis of the 
reasons for Russia’s blocking tactics at the Peace Conference, in his 
broadcast from Paris on the 13th, with the assertion “ Russia is afraid! ” 
Afraid of what? She has one of the best world news agencies in “ Tass,” 
and two of the ablest world Ministers in Litvinov and Maisky, both of 
whom have acted as Ambassadors in the United States and Great Britain, 
and have therefore an unrivalled knowledge of the trend of foreign 
opinion. They know that the ambitions of the United States are per- 
manently pacific and that the Americans have no intention of attacking 
her present régime. She cannot fear the intentions of America. They 
know also that Great Britain hates the arbitrament of war, and that we 
have no designs against her. She cannot fear Great Britain. She 
dominates the Satellite States which are on her borders and realises that 
they are incapable of an attack upon her. She cannot fear her neigh- 
bours. She knows that Germany, France and Poland are all incapable 
of waging war against her at present. Of what then is she afraid? 

May not the answer be that she is afraid of herself? She has built 
up a terrorist State, which is virtually a dictatorship, and is finally 
governed by not more than fourteen resolute men, who have the power 
of life or death with 180 millions of her citizens. The larger number of 
her younger citizens have been educated as soldiers in the recent world 
war, and are able for the first time to contrast other civilisations with 
their own. The experience cannot have confirmed them in the conviction 
that the Communist régime is the best form of government. All history 
goes to prove that a terrorist form of government is impermanent, and 
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the men at the head of it are realists. May not they recognise that they 
have built on shifting sands, and have fear for the future? There is 
another contributory factor. Any future war will demand the greatest 
sacrifice from millions of world citizens, and China with her 450 millions 
is an individualist and pacifist nation. Signs are not wanting that she 
is increasingly disposed to throw her weight on the side of the Western 
bloc including the United States. With all her resources, Russia could 
not face a struggle in opposition to the British Empire, America and 
China. 

All of these three powers, although incurably individualist, in spite of 
the present swing to the “left,” may present to her a potential menace, 
if she had to face an upheaval in her own continent. Is she afraid of 
what might happen if she found herself aligned in opposition to these 
powers, with rebellion against her present government in her own land? 
If she recognises, as she must do, that Marxian Communism is im- 
permanent, this may be the answer to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s question. 
Russia need not fear attack from any other group of nations (and she 
should know this), but she has good grounds for the view that the world 
has weighed the doctrine of Communism in the balance, and has re- 
nounced it. She may maintain this outmoded philosophy as her own 
form of government for the next fifty years, if her citizens will submit 
to it, but education is a dangerous power to give to her people, and the 
dream of world Communism is rapidly fading. ‘Trotsky was right in 
asserting that, short of world Communism, it was doomed to eventual 
extinction. Are not her present tactics and propaganda directed to her 
own people, to giving them a sense of the fear that her leaders are pre- 
occupied with? A desperate nation will adopt desperate remedies, and 
the peril of attack is one of the oldest means of creating offence.—I am, 
yours faithfully, ANGUS WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Str,—A rather remarkable letter appeared in your issue of last week 
under the title of Mr. Isaacs’ Joke, and signed by Mr. H. L. Hornsby, 
Director of Public Relations, Ministry of Labour. It is nothing new, 
of course, to see a letter from a public relations officer accredited to one 
of the Ministries, but many of your readers, I am sure, will feel that this 
established a new level of discourtesy in official communications of this 
kind and thereby raises an issue of no little importance. Many agree 
that there is a place—and an important place—for the official public 
relations officer. My present intention is not to question the usefulness 
of official public relations officers, but rather to call attention to what 
seems to me their deteriorating manners in their communications regarding 
members of the public. 

In my view, an official public relations officer should confine himself 
to questions of fact. If any comment on his department contains a serious 
mis-statement of fact, most of us will agree that he is entitled to put the 
matter in proper perspective. If, however, the political head of the 
department considers a letter to require any combination of humour—I 
hesitate to say “ so-called humour ”—with browbeating or resort to any of 
the coarser arts of the seamier side of politics, then surely the Minister 
himself should sponsor any composition of this sort. One had thought 
that the civil servant was indeed civil, and in fact the servant of the 
community. The type of letters which are now beginning to appear 
from public relations officers, however, gives one furiously to think. If 
this seems small in itself, it is not negligible as a symptom. In recent 
articles on the Oxford and Cambridge Unions there has been a tendency 
to deplore the decay of political invective ; it would almost seem that the 
art has passed from the politicians to the public relations officers, except 
that the original exponents usually contrived to use their invective without 
suggesting (to quote Mr. Harold Nicolson from the same issue) that 
“the milk of human kindness (had) turned quite sour.” To return to 
the letter under consideration: nowhere does Mr. Hornsby say, “I arn 
desired by the Minister to point out... .” I am quite sure that the 
journalists whom he twits with having entirely lost their sense of humour 
will be able to take care of themselves ; so, too, will Janus himself. I 
write merely to protest against a tendency which is becoming increasingly 
intolerable.-—Yours faithfully, HAROLD BELLMAN. 

Priory Close, Common Road, Stanmore. 


Smr,—Mr. George Isaacs can have no fault to find in the warm and 
zealous manner in which the Director of Public Relations of the Ministry 
of Labour took up cudgels on his behalf in the letter to you last week ; 
but, leaving on one side the consideration of Mr. Isaacs’ peculiarities 
of wit, this intervention does raise the question of the function of public 
relations officers. This variety of official is a phenomenon of modern 
times, and, while his place in the civil service machine may be a trifle 
nebulous, it is reasonable to assume that the work of the Ministry is 
his proper concern. 

The original criticism, whether justified or not, was directed at Mr. 
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George Isaacs personally, and did not in the least concern the operations 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. The championship dis- 
played in Mr. Hornsby’s letter would have been perfectly -proper if it 
had come from one of Mr. Isaacs’ political henchmen (if Mr. Isaacs feels 
it beneath his dignity to offer his own explanations), but it seems rather 
more doubtful if a civil servant should be used for this work. If public 
relations officers are to be employed in the personal defence of members 
of the Government, one wonders if the day will come when they will be 
sent down to beat the big drum at political meetings. The whole pro- 
ceeding seems open to the gravest objection from a constitutional angle.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., F. STREETON STEED. 
Framland Lodge, Long Clawson, Melton Mowbray. 


THE CHURCH MILITANT 


Sir,—I read with great interest an article in your issue of August 9th 
by an R.A.F. Chaplain. Though, as a layman, I have not great detailed 
knowledge, I have studied the problem, and would like to add one point. 
The main problem with which the Church is faced in the distri- 
bution of its clergy is that the majority of the churches are in the 
country districts and older towns, whereas, thanks to the Industrial 
Revolution, the majority of the people requiring spiritual help are in 
cities, some of them comparatively modern. Thus, now, not only is the 
combination of two and more country parishes forced on us, but it has 
become necessary to increase churches in the industrial areas. 

It is, however, impossible in’ these days of acute housing shortage to 
build proper churches. I suggest, in consequence, that makeshift arrange- 
ments must be made. If, as your correspondent suggests, there are 
padres to spare with just the experience to deal with the districts who need 
them, what is to prevent the bishops making emergency parishes, 
hiring public halls as emergency churches, if necessary, on Sundays only? 
During the war we had to “ make do” in practically every sort of way 
For the Church the next few years will be the “ war 


at various times 
years.” From all sides, clergy and laymen are clamouring for the con- 
version of England. It is recognised that now is the Church’s vital 


moment. Surely this is the time to disregard the natural feeling of 
revulsion at using a Wednesday’s night club as a Sunday's church and 
the spreading of Christianity to those 
of course, the financial 
urgency of the situation .n 


the real necessity 
There iS. 
forget: the 


concentrate on 
who so desperately need it 
Once again, must not 


aspect. 


one 


deciding on a solution. Would it not be possible for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to realise some of their assets, reputedly vast, during 
this vital period? I am sure that the dividends, both spiritual and 


monetary, they will ultimately get from a real conversion of England 
will far outweigh any that they may temporarily lose from living on a 
portion of their capital—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Davip SEELY. 


Mottistone Manor, Isle of Wight. 


THE BISHOP AND THE INCUMBENT 


S1r,—God forbid that the truly appalling suggestion of Mr. H. L. Fos- 
brooke should be put into operation. As things are, bishops are terribly 
out of touch with their parochial clergy, and even more out of touch 
with their parishes ; but in theory at least they share the cure of souls 
with the incumbent. How many priests can say that their bishop has 
paid them the sort of pastoral visit which they pay their own faithful 
people in, say, the last two years? I do not count—because it seems to 
me utterly futile—the sort of visit during which the bishop preaches 
to a congregation increased for this special occasion, has a meal at the 
vicarage attended by two or three guests, and finally returns home before 
(or lest) he may be called upon to do his proper job and see his clergy 
alone about their work and their problems. Bishops sometimes appoint 
men to livings which they have not seen for years before the appointment ; 
but if the cure of souls is to be handed over to a board which can know 
nothing of the spiritual history and life of the parish, and little of the 
man, God help the Church of England. It seems to me that the only 
practical solution of this problem of vicarages is to get rid of them to 
the local authorities. It is human souls that matter most; but from the 
way people write one would think that adequate housing and cash are 
the first essential in deciding a call Yours, &c., P. M. GEDGE. 
St. Anne’s Vicarage, S.W.18. 


AN INSURANCE INJUSTICE ? 


Sir,—In your issue of August 9th you state that when a man comes into 
his pension his wife will also qualify for pension. Is it not a great 
hardship that where the wife is the older it is likely that she will never 
benefit, since there is no payment until the husband is 65? Let it be 
borne in mind that perhaps most of those concerned are dependent upon 
pre-war incomes, and that very many are of a class to which public 
assistance has no meaning.—Yours faithfully, A. F. Guy. 
Moretonhampstead. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir the production of new local magazines is any evidence, 
witnessing a notable increase of county pride. This is seen not on! 
in, say, Sussex, Yorkshire, Lancashire and Devon, which have always 
been county-conscious, but in much humbler units. The latest of Sone 
is Huntingdon, which boasts a smaller population than any others Rut. 
land only excepted ; and has suffered peculiarly, thanks to a clay soil 
from rural depopulation. Its new quarterly, published at St. Ives, 
Huntingdon, at 2s. 6d., is a model and helps to bring out a fact, which 
I have long noticed, that the greater part of the shire is the home of a 
singularly rich folk-lore, still recoverable. The smallness and remote- 
ness of many of the hamlets—of which the famous Little Gidding js 
good example—have preserved May Day and Plough Monday celebra- 
tions and belief in strange remedies (such as a diet of mice in an attack 
of measles—to quote a memory of my own) and not less strange 
prejudices. Wonderful work in the preservation of old lore, just at the date 
when it was disappearing, has been done by a handful of archaeo- 
logists, such as Mr. Tebbutt (of the clan of skating champions) of 
St. Neots. It will be lamentable news, both in the county and out of 
it, that a recently discovered Harmony of Nicholas Ferrar, annotated 
by Charles the First, has gone to the United States, not to Little 
Gidding. 


Debt to Keepers 

The title of keeper has been the target of satiric scorn from many 
humanitarians ; and some keepers have doubtless destroyed where they 
ought to have kept and preserved. Yet both bird-lovers and gardeners 
may greatly regret the absence of keepers. For example, all gardeners 
in my neighbourhood have had much ado to preserve a dish of peas 
against the jays, which are seen even in companies. They have found 
safe breeding in belts of woodland, once carefully preserved. The jay, 
in my opinion, is much less deadly to game than crow or magpie or, 
indeed, jackdaw, because of its insatiable greed for certain vegetable 
foods, of which green peas stand at the top of the list. The birds will 
brave even nets, and a fair number have fallen to the retiarius. In 
general it is, I think, a fair contention that our multitude of small birds 
is due largely to the destruction of their worst enemies, among which 
must now be reckoned the grey squirrel. It was, I believe, evidence 
of its ravaging of small birds’ nests that persuaded the late Duke of 
Bedford to order the destruction of the squirrels that he had himself 
imported into Woburn Park. In my own garden the jays did not 
discover the early peas till they were too old for the table; but it was 
found necessary to wire or net the later rows. 


We are 
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Our Greatest Sanctuary 

“Within the space of a year more than 2,000 acres of the Broads 
country have been made safe for all time as a nature reserve and for 
the enjoyment of the public.” This proud claim is made in the annual 
and fifteenth report of the Pilgrims Trust. In general, the Trust, which 
now controls a fund of some £2,750,000, has done rather more 
for urban than country needs; but its quick and generous response 
to a plea by the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust is outstanding. It has 
subscribed the purchase price of Major Buxton’s Horsey Estate along- 
side Hickling, the greatest of British sanctuaries, which itself was en- 
dangered by the death of Lord Desborough, its owner, early in 1945. 
Now the whole of this naturalists’ paradise is safe. The place, with 
its charming waterways, gives a good example of the possibility, some- 
times denied, of squaring public access with natural history preservation. 
Even the furtive bittern and bearded tit (which I have watched at 
their nests in Hickling) are undisturbed by the wherries of holiday- 
makers. They certainly do less harm than the tribe of insidious collec- 
tors, against whom the wardens and watchers wage continual guerrilla 
warfare. 


In my Garden 

As Buddleia Veitchiana loses its honeyed flowers B. Meyerensis opens 
its quaint but equally sweet tasselled buttons, and to these Peacock, 
Tortoiseshell and not least Comma butterflies have transferred their 
attentions. Among odd coincidences, a letter from Devon reported the 
appearance of humming bird hawk moths on pink Valerian at the same 
noment as these immigrants appeared also in Hertfordshire on the 
same flower. One of the attractions of Valerian—of which the red 
variety is the best—is that it is almost as ineradicable as a weed. There 
is no better butterfly lure ; and the attraction of butterflies is one part of 
the happy gardener’s duty. In the vegetable garden one gardener of 
my acquaintance is now sowing carrots which he expects to survive the 
winter and fill a spring gap. Cloches, of course, are encouraging many 
new habits. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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A New 


Until further notice 
any sum up to 


£500 


is now accepted onShareAccount 
from New shareholders: also 
from Existing shareholders(pro- 
vided the total account, with 
the addition, does not exceed 
£5000.) 
The current rate of interest is 
uf PER CENT 
4 PER ANNUM 


Income Tax borne by the Society 





Further particulars 
may be obtained from 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Joint Managing Directors : 
Sir Herold Bellman, J.P., LL.D. 

R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C.1LS. 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER 
STREET, N.W.1 Wel. 8282 
Chief City Office: National House, 
Moorgate, E.C.2 Cen. 6525 
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True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 
it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 
Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 


car—and their Quality will ensure your satisfaction. 






The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire 
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The true 
picture 


In 1939 the omnibus industry was a model of orderly 
development and efficient organisation, and its impetus 
of initiative carried it through the war with outstanding 
By mid-1946, it is almost completely back in its 





success. 
pre-war stride. 

This is the true picture—very unlike the caricature 
which represents the industry as one which only ‘‘national- 
isation”, ‘‘ regionalisation” or “unification” can put right. 


BRITISH BUSES 
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The British Omnibus C ‘or mapantes Public Relations Committ 
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Theonly FYTERNATIONAL Army- 


fro 80 years The Salvation Army 
has been in action against sin, 

vice, ignorance and need. ‘To-day 
hundreds of thousands of voluntary 
workers guided by 28,000 Salvation 
Army Officers are preaching the 
Gospel in 102 languages. Medical, 
educational and social work is carried 
on in 97 countries. 

Inspired by devotion to Christ, men 
and women of all nations are serving 
mankind through The Salvation Army 
wherever there is need, without regard to 
race, creed or ideology. Their work is 
bringing relief to the people of war-ravaged 
lands, re-uniting scattered families, restoring 
broken homes, helping to a new beginning 
those whose lives have been spoiled by folly 
and evil. This International Army is thus making a _ practical! 
contribution to universal understanding and goodwill. 









The service of The Salvation Army is needed more than ever 
in the world to-day. New calls are constantly being made upon 
it. Your help is needed in the fight against evil and want. 
Please remember The Salvation Army in your prayers and by 
any gifts of service or money which you are able to give. 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, c.8.£., 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, 8.¢.4. 





Serving:Where there's need hw ays! 
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Thackeray’s Letters 


times something of him lies dormant, or at least inexpressive. 





















ophy by which a man lives. 
But if the letters 





young daughters: 


The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

Edited by Gordon N. Ray. (Oxford University Press. 4 vols. 6 gns. 
It is often said that a writer reveals himself more clearly in his 
letters than in his creative work, and that you can argue the merit 
of the work from the value of the letters. It has, for instance, been 
contended on these grounds that Stevenson is a greater writer than 
Meredith. It is an extremely dangerous argument, for it omits the 
very obvious likelihood that some people like delivering themselves 
in letters, and are able to do so. But just because Keats, say, and 
Tchekov and Fournier could write miraculously revealing letters 
about their art, it does not follow that every creative writer should 
be able to do so. If people hold by this dubious thesis, they may 
often suffer disillusion, as has happened with some who expected 
too much from the correspondence of Racine and Boileau. There 
is, moreover, the further possibility that art is a specialised function 
of the personality ; that a man shows himself in his wholeness, in his 
real stature, only when warmed by the heat of creation. At other 


So much by way of preface to Thackeray’s letters. He very 
seldom talks about his art, though he does about his work, as work ; 
and thoughts which move him seem to attain ripeness only when 
he is in the full flush of creative activity. They are oddly un- 
fulfilled even when he is talking to intimate friends. Mr. Ray offers 
us an admirable illustration of this, by way of a portion of a letter 
to Mrs. Brookfield, and a footnote giving us a parallel passage in 
Esmond. “I swear,” he writes to Mrs. Brookfield, “ the best thought 
I have is to remember that I shall have your love surviving me 
and with a constant tenderness blessing my memory. I can’t 
perish living in your heart.” The passage does not read very con- 
vincingly, even when we get, a little further down, “ Say that I die 
and live yet in the love of my survivors? Isn’t that a warrant 
immortality almost? ” The whole argument leaves one unimpressed. 
But when the passage in Esmond is compared with this, the passage 
in “the 29th December ” chapter ending, “ But only true love lives 
after you—follows your memory with secret blessing—or precedes 
vou and intercedes for you. Non omnis moriar—if dying, I 
live in a tender heart or two; nor am lost and hopeless living 
a sainted departed soul. still loves and prays for me,” then you are 
conscious of a real feeling which has grown to some kind of philo- 
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and «till less the journals and trave! diaries- 
do not reveal, as we may think, the whole Thackeray, we have to 
ask what manner of man they do give us. It is too easy to 
that Thackeray was a cynic; but an honest acceptance of man’s 
failure to live up to his pretensions is not cynicism. Ne pas étre 
dupe (one wonders if Thacxeray had ever heard of Stendhal) is 
not necessarily the mark ot an evasive mind. It means keeping a 
sharp look-out on one’s self. It was no cynic who wrote to his 
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I met lots of acquaintances at Hombourg from whom I was glad 
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The Untutored Townsman’s 

Invasion of the Country Cc. E. M. scAD 
Forthright proposals for preserving the countryside. 
“His most important and readable book . . . Let 
everyone who loves what is left of Old England read 
this book.”—John Betjeman: Daily Herald. 


Illustrated by Thomas Derrick. 8/6 


The Boon of the Atom GEORGE BANKOFI 
The absorbing story of the vast benefits we have 
already derived from atomic research, 6/- 


The Challenge to Democracy M. ALDERTON PINK 
“A forceful case for the recovery of faith in both 
social and individual destiny.”-—Cavalcade, 10/6 
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to get away. They are backbiting, slandering, envying and bully; 
in that little place, as well as in greater cities, and as | don’t f 

to be better than my neighbours, I can’t help thinking thee le 
a very paltry contemptible rogue. Or if we haven’r the vic = 
meanness, avarice and a narrow spirit, I suppose we have some a a 
that we deserve to be whipped for. ' ” 


: _There is, in fact, nothing mean or backbiting about Thackeray 
Ihe man we find in reading these letters 1s indeed a man of the 
world, who liked its traffic, and the comfort, graces and amet 
to be met with among the socially distinguished ; but a man a 
hated snobbery, was generous and open towards his enemies inde. 
fatigable in helping his friends, and of profound family affections 
Ihe many charming letters to his mother, the solicitous care he 
showed for his children, are evidence enough for the last ; and his 
wife’s madness after only five years of marriage was the Cruellest 
blow fate could have dealt a man of his temperament. He seems 
to have had little ease of life; gruelling hard work, equally 
gruelling social engagements—a life of stress hardly relieved 
by his devoted friendship for Mrs. Brookfield—made up a kind of 
stockade against contemplation. Not that he was at all a philosopher 
as his letters on religion to Fitzgerald when he was young, and to 
his mother when he was mature, go to show. As to religion, he 
was the typical Victorian, as Matthew Arrold was at a different 
level, desiring Christianity, but unable to accept its dogma. In 
politics he seems to have been incredibly simple-minded. Where 
he really fulfilled himself was in his minute observation of life in 
detail, afterwards synthesised in creation. Again and again in his 
letters you find him picking up hints for future characters. It was 
in that sort of way, you feel, that he realised himself ; there you 
will find the Thackeray that matters more than in the letters, where, 
however, you meet a lively, intelligent, open-hearted individual, 
proud in lesser matters, humble in the great ones, struggling good- 
humouredly enough to find a balance at once mundane and 
intellectual. 

Mr. Gordon Ray has produced a magnificent edition (of which 
the first two volumes only are to hand) upon which the Oxford 
Press has lavished its best powers. Some of the letters are alread) 
known, though a large proportion of these have been published only 
in part ; a very large number, and the most important, such as those 
to his mother and his future wife, are now made public for the 
first time. A few, some of the more curious ones written in tiny 
writing in odd shapes, are given in facsimile, and a great many are 
accompanied by the entertaining illustrations with which Thackeray 
loved to adorn his epistles. Mr. Ray gives us.as many notes and 
letters from others as are necessary to explain certain incidents, such 
as the absurd tiff with Forster who had told Tom Taylor thai 
Thackeray was “false as hell.” The edition opens with a handy 
biographical table and an extremely useful account of Thackeray's 
chief correspondents ; moreover, we are told on every occasion where 
the text comes from. It is a relief to find the notes not uncomfort- 
ably tucked away at the end of the volume, but where you want to 
have them, on the page containing the matter that gave occasion 
tor them. We may grumble here and there about the placing of 
certain undated letters, and be for the moment irritated by being 
referred to appendixes which will appear in the later volumes ; but 
there is no doubt chat Mr. Ray has given us the definitive edition 
in worthy scholarly form, and has whetted our appetite not only 
for the volumes still to come, but for the biography which he 
promises to write. BoNnAMY Doprée 


New Poetry 


Isles of Scilly. By Geoffrey Grigson. (Routledge. 5s.) 

Talking Bronco. By Roy Campbell. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
The Voyage and Other Poems. By Edwin Muir. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
A Map of Verona. By Henry Reed. (Jonathan Cape. 3s. 6d.) 


SHELLEY, in his preface to The Revolt of Islam, defined as one 
of the most essential attributes of poetry “the power of awakening 
in others sensations like those which animate my own bosom.” It 
is an attribute often overlooked, this power to communicate not 


‘ideas or images but sensations, to reach at some moment the heart 


of the reader; it is not perhaps the most important, but it is an 
essential one. 

Mr. Grigson’s poetry is full of intellectual data. It is also full 
of images, but the images seldom add up to an atmosphere, 
though they often add up to a pattern; it is full of minute oscilla- 
tions of feeling, buz the oscillations rarely add up to a sensation— 
not at any rate to a communicated sensation strong enough to re- 
create in the reader anvthing suggesting a strong original impulse 
The best poems in this book have the clarity and precision of 4 
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THEY SURVIVE 


Compiled by E. B. GIBBES from 
eB seripis of 


Geraldine Cummins 
(Author of ** The Scripts of Cleophas,” etc.) 

Survival can be proved only by evidence. This book sets forth 
remarkable cumulative proof obtained over a period of twenty 
years. As an example, the deaths of three young officers at the 
front were correctly described before the information was officially 
received, 

Dr. E. ©. SOMERVILLE, famous author of “ Happy Days,” ete.’ 
writes: “* J think it is the most interesting, remarkable and convincing beok 
on the subject that I have ever read.” 

12s. 6d. net 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
ARUNACHALA 
by 


¥ 


Paul Brunton, Ph.D. 


A book that is constructive in the best and most spiritual sense. 
“ Brunton 


” 


with a burning conviction.”,-—Birmingham Mail. 


6s. net 
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For publication on September || 


Nist Dominus 


This book deals fully and sympa- 
thetically with the problem of 
the first to 
partisanship, 


Palestine. It is 
discuss, without 
the question and influence of 
Zionism in that country, and to 
examine the Zionist-Arab struggle 
in all details from a strictly 


objective point of view. 8s. 6d. net 
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Q ALL FOR HECUBA 


An Irish Theatrical Autobiography 
MICHEAL MacLIAMMOIR 


A temperamental kaleidoscope of travel, criticism, portrai- 
ture and personal confession by one of the founders of the 
Dublin Gate Theatre—an Irishman of unusual intelligence 
and wit. Ilustrated, 1s, 


THE SIX WEEKS’ WAR 


France, May 10-June 25, 1940 
THEODORE DRAPER 


The story of the six weeks of fighting which led to the 
military defeat of France has never before been told. Mr. 
Theodore Draper’s account of these tremendous happenings 
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a is like ly to be the definitive one for many years to come. 
mY 12s. 6d. 
@ DEATH INTO LIFE 


OLAF STAPLEDON 


This book, by the author of Last and First Men, is an imagi- 
native treatment of the problem of survival after death. The 
rear-gunner of a bomber is killed in battle, and the lofty 
theme of his reawakening is contrasted throughout with a 
6d. 


simple theme ol personal love here on earth, 73. 
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New Impressions Now Ready 
FABLES, PARABLES & PLOTS 
W. J. 


“« One ot the best collections of paradoxes, of leg-pulling, 


Turner 






of wit, and of fundamental wisdom that I had ever come 
across will get 
something from every section of this unusual book, ”’ 


Harry Robertsinthe New Statesman 


a simplest and the subtlest ... 


2nd impression 7s. 6d. net 


REPORT ON THE RUSSIANS 
W. L. White 


SS ‘* Throws re light on that very dark 
W book hitherto Truth 


*« Close observation, power of analysis 
’? 


ubject than any 
published. ing 
, a ge nuine attempt 
at ol jectivity. Birmingham Post 


igth thousand ros, 6d, net 
HAPPIER YEARS 

H. Frank Wallace 

Daily Herald 


‘* Altogether a book not to be missed, certainly not by 
The Field 
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eet’s notebook; the scene is photographically observed and 
ecorded : 
The sun catches the flicked ears 
Of the lazy cattle, 
And it curves round the backs of the sheep, 
And the child in the pram 
Shakes a rattle, 
And on the chair the sun 
Warms the old woman asleep. 
sometimes observation is infused with imagination: 
When the form of things is clear on the six o'clock light, 
And the failing flags lose their red in the first expectation of night 

ut not (in this reader’s opinion) nearly often enough. The result 
; that the poet’s reactions read like intellectual ones. Though the 
ispiration is usually some natural object, the general atmosphere 
s somehow indoor; the poet has a knack, sometimes deliberate 
‘erhaps, of urbanising with his “lunch-hour gale,” “ red-knee’d 
ycling couples,” “the flattened, huge and butter-yellow moon.” 
‘he rhythms are often indescribably flat, and yet there are poems 
ke those on John Clare and David Hume which, springing from 
me deeper sympathy, give up their treasure to the reader. What 
s puzzling is the difference between the quality of such poems 
s, for instance, “ The Mind Tied to the Body” and “The ‘I.’” 

find Mr. Grigson least palatable in his most Audenesque moods. 

‘ffective satire is dependent on rhythm, and it is in rhythm that 
Ar. Grigson is weak. . 

Mr. Campbell, on the contrary, is particularly strong in this very 
uality. Compare, for instance, Grigson’s: 

A councillor mutters his speech 
In a bilious, uneasy dream, 
And out on the enormous aerodrome 
Waves, at intervals, a warning beam. 
vith Campbell’s : 
—who knows but that you hear 
The fight-talk of some paunchy profiteer, 
Who broadcasts, dropping aitches for applause, 
And froths “We workers” from his working jaws... . 

Mr. Campbell is a natural satirist. He has the advantage of 
veing—if by blood a Scot—by upbringing a South African. He 
as vitality, energy, coarseness, relish and youth, and none of the 
trophying conventionality, the prudery, the self{-conmsciousness, the 
imid sophistication of twentieth-century English satirists. The 
‘ampbells have always enjoyed making enemies, and Mr. Campbell 
‘ractises his traditional ancestral sport with enthusiasm. He has a 
ood literary tradition behind him, too—the Scottish Chaucerians, 
‘ope, Byron, Kipling among them. He attacks his enemies where 
vey are weakest. There is hard-hitting well below the belt, and 
1e attacks are bitter, personal and as offensive as the author can 
vake them. The victims need have no scruples about a counter- 
ttack, and in this squeamish age of mutual encouragement the 
sader may hope for more fun. Mr. Campbell was himself attacked 
yw taking Franco’s side in the Spanish Civil War. He fought with 
is friends for the side he believed to be right. It was never the 
opular side in this country, and we have heard far too much 
f Franco and: the Right in Spain ever to be convinced of the 
istice of their cause. But in this country—and it is about the 
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The Cult of Power 


a volume of essays 
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a new critical study 
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last country of which it is still true and of most it never has been, 
opinion is free. We do not even yet sufficiently realise how “a 
tolerable life is where armed men either legally or illegall “4 
march their fellow-men off at the point of a gun for a aoe oe 
pression of opinion. But Mr. Campbell’s belief lies in Catholic 
Christianity rather than the political Right as such: ¥ 

We all become the thing we fight 

Till differing solely in the palms 

And fists that semaphore (to Right 

Or Left) their imbecile salaams. 

And his specific enemy is not the Left as such, but the bureau- 
crats of either party and, in particular, the Left-wing intellectuals 
whom he satjrises in the composite character of MacSpaunday. The 
attack he launches in the title poem of the book makes Pope's 
attack on Sporus positively kind! Mr. Campbell is a brilliant 
versifier, and he handles rhyme and rhythm with the greatest ease 
His use of language is bold, unconventional and entirely successful, 
Though his favourite form is rhymed couplets, he uses many com- 
plicated stanza forms, as in “The Hoopoe” and in the translation 
of a poem of St. John of the Cross, which is one of the finest poems 
in the book. Not all the poems are satirical, though most have at 
least an element of satire in them. The one element in these 
poems one could do without is the reiterated self-justification. Mr, 
Campbell, at any rate, never has any difficulty in communicating 
his sensations. 

The transition from Roy Campbell to Edwin Muir is a transj- 
tion from raw spirit to junket—cool, soothing and digestible. The 
prevailing sensation is quiet almost to stagnation. The metres are 
equally quiet—even humdrum—and it is in dealing with mild, 
humdrum scenes that the poems are most successful, as in 
“Suburban Dream.” 

You wander through a cool elysium 

Of women, schoolgirls, children, garden talks, 
With a schoolboy here and there 
Conning his history book. 

Where Mr. Muir employs a Blakian simplicity one looks for a 
Blakian profundity, but it is not there. Mild, scholarly and gentle, 
the poems will be read by many with real pleasure, snd when, as 
happens occasionally, in a poem such as “The Rider Victory,” 
imagination has played a part and sensation is communicated, the 
pleasure will be heightened to enjoyment. 

Henry Reed’s first book—A Map of Verona—provides (I can only 
say for me) a great deal of enjoyment. Here is a young poet. All 
sensation if you like ; but sensation springing from imagination with 
the true poet’s gift of making the real imaginary. It is highly 
romantic, young poetry, but written by someone with an ear and 
a self-indulgent appreciation of words and their musical and evoca- 
tive power. At present the obvious influence is T. S. Eliot, but 
Mr. Reed has a strong enough original talent to assimilate in time 
even so seductive a master. SHEILA SHANNON. 


More About Trollope 

The Trollopes. The Chronicle of a Writing Family. By Lucy Poate 
Stebbins and Richard Poate Stebbins. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 
Tuts pleasant and well-documented book is sure of success, 
Trollope is in fashion; this chronicle is not only concerned with 
the Trollope family but informed by many of the Trollope qualities. 
It is long ; it is convincing ; it sustains the reader’s interest without 
making undue demands on his emotions, intellect or imagination. 
“ What next?” we say as we turn the pages ; and occasionally “ How 
true!” We believe in the Trollopes no less than in Archdeacon 
Grantley or Lizzie Eustace. We are pleased to know of the picnic 
near Paris when Tom Trollope and Thackeray raced their donkeys 
and Thackeray fell off, and of Anthony’s walks in the Alban Hills 
with E. A. Freeman half a century later. We are sorry when the 
bailiffs take possession of the house at Harrow, sorrier still when 
members of the family succumb to tuberculosis, glad when they 
marry and their children thrive, and ready to be indulgent if the 
narrators occasionally repeat themselves. An easy, readable book in 
short, with a fine family tree, an index, and a formidable list of 
sources into the bargain. 

But there is one pitfall lying in wait for every lively biographer ; 
and into it the Stebbinses duly fall. They yield to the temptation 
of ascribing to their characters thoughts and emotions appropriate 
to the occasion irrespective of the evidence. On what authority is 
Tom stated to have sat through a cathedral service at Bruges “ think- 
ing grave thoughts of time and change ” and remembering Theodosia 
Garrow’s “slim brown hands, her amazing gray eyes, the rippling 
masses of dark hair” ? The chapter’s bibliography gives no hint, 
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Of outstanding importance 


THE 


INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE 


STATE 


Their relationship historically considered with 
some of its bearings on the future of civilization 


The Reverend 
ROBERT H. MURRAY 
Litt.D. 


(Formerly Honorary Canon of Worcester) 


A remarkable history of the individual 
and the State brilliantly written out 
of exceptional knowledge The subject 
is the-outstanding one of the day and 
arouses keen and often bitter con- 


troversy 
Large Demy Just out 21/- 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 


Largest of Book Publishers 























More Fellow-Countrymen 
JAMES T. FARRELL 


“In his short stories Mr. Farrell tells what he knows 
so deeply at a much better pace than in his novels and 
with no loss of his natural vividness or honesty.” — 
Kate O’Brien in the Spectator. 8s. 6d. net 


The Dark Descent 
MORWENNA DONNELLY 


“A remarkable first novel by a young writer who has 
already won distinction as a poet . . . for its delicately 
balanced use of English, its sensibility and its sym- 
pathetic projection of the significance of blindness to 
an artist it deserves more than passing praise.”— 
Punch. 8s. 6d. net 


Little Golden America 
ILYA ILF & EUGENE PETROV 


“A record of a tour of the U.S.A. by two Russian 
authors . . . one of the most vivid accounts of America 
we are likely to have . . . shrewd and handsome in its 
judgements.”"—Punch. 3rd printing. 12s. 6d. net 
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CAROLINE FOX 3rd Impression 15/- 

Times Literary Supplement: “ The fame of Caroline 
Fox still rests on a diary she kept which few people 
today have read. Every one knows of the work but 
few know it... What Mr. Wilson Harris has done, 
bringing to his task the interest of a literary man and 
the sympathy of a fellow Quaker, is to base a biography 
of Caroline Fox on the best material in the journal, 
Everything that is really of consequence in the diary is in 
Mr. Harris’s inclusive net. The work imparts to the 
reader a heightened respect for the accomplished 
Caroline, for her refinement of character, and for her 
gifts of portraiture and vivid reporting.” 


99 GOWER STREET 8/6 net 


Dr. ERNEST BARKER (Observer) : ‘ The articles are 
generally informed by a shrewd observation, and full 
of pith and point ... The book will always be valuable 
because it gives history as a contemporary saw it.” 


Constable 


10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 
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Ethiopia 


. . e-, 
under Haile Selassie 
CHRISTINE SANDFORD 
An up-to-date account of the rise of modern Ethiopia, by an 
eye-witness, who, with her husband, Brig. D. A. Sandford, 
has been resident there for many years. ‘Mrs. Sandford is 
the first writer I have met to show Ethiopia as a nation led by 
a man of incredible patience and unshaken purpose along 
a path up the steeps of which his people are following him 
with ever-increasing readiness and impetus.’—LAWRENCE 
ATHILL in The Spectator. 18 illustrations from photographs, 
and a map. 10s. 6d. net 





For Music Lovers 


The Bach Reader 


A Lire IN LeTTerRs AND DocuMENTS 
Compiled by HANs T. DAVID and ARTHUR MENDEL from a mass 
of authentic material, some of which has never appeared in 
English before, from which the reader can build up his own 
estimate of Bach’s life, character, and achievements. With 
frontispiece portrait, etc., and 32 illustrations. 30s. net 


Faure 
NORMAN SUCKLING 
A New Volume in the Master Musicians 
The author, lecturer in French at Durham University, and 
also a well-versed musician and skilled pianist, not only 
knows Gabriel Fauré’s work but its whole environment 
intimately. With table of compositions, photographs, 
musical examples, etc. 7s. 6d. net 
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and the reader’s worst suspicions are henceforward aroused. Ex- 
cursions into Anthony’s subconscious fall into a different category ; 
in this field at least it is clear that the authors are producing their 
own interpretations to be taken or left. How many Trollopians will 
agree that from The Macdermots of Ballycloran to The Prime 
Minister we can trace the development of a long campaign to re- 
habilitate Mr. Trollope pére at the expense of the ebullient Frances 
is another matter. 

Perhaps however the real question is not whether we agree or 
disagree but whether we think the quarry worth the chase. After 
all, we know a great deal about Trollope already ; he wrote one of 
the most informative autobiographies in the English language. Nor 
is he particularly mysterious. We have all known people who, 
building on a basis of insecurity and uneasiness, find it necessary 
to be successful, who cram their days with work, hunting and 
whist (or the equivalent) to avoid the perils of solitude, who laugh 
longer and shout louder than the more secure, and who take refuge 
from the alarming implications of religion and the arts in orthodoxy 
and philistinism. Nor, I suspect, is it uncommon to find such 
people with a peculiarly sharp and accurate knowledge, within certain 
broad limits, of themselves and other human beings. What is re- 
markable about Trollope is not the type of man but the degree of 
efficiency ; the civil servant who with “infinite pains” taught him- 
self to write so that he never needed to make a draft twice (odd 
that the Stebbinses should have missed this point), the story-teller 
who could live in three or four imaginary worlds at once, the horse- 
man who, rough, blind and heavy, always kept in the front of the 
field. We know all this about the man ; we also know the intentions 
of the novels. “I am realistic.” “I only care for men and women.” 
So the men and women appear, as large as life but not a whit 
larger ; with the possible exception of Mrs. Proudie Trollope distils 
no universals (like Mr. Micawber, Becky Sharp or in a different 
field, Natasha, Julien Sorel) from whom our flesh and blood 
acquaintances appear subsequently io derive. “I hoped to succeed 
in impregnating the mind of the reader with a feeling that honesty 
is the best policy.” So virtue triumphs, though in a manner 
sufficiently unsensational to be convincing, and we duly feel that it 
may, after all, be true that it pays to do right. But if there is 
obscurity neither in the novelist’s life nor in his intention why 
bother about whether Plantagenet Palliser and Lady Glencora are 
based upon Mr. and Mrs. Trollope or not? Why dig about for 
potsherds when a large and solid edifice is there before your eyes? 
Why, in other words, read the Stebbinses when you might be readiny 
Trollope? 

Well, we all depend on dictionaries and guidebooks today ; and 
I suppose we must therefore be grateful when they are both accurate 
and readable. And sometimes, after all, they take us into unexplored 
territory. Anthony may be familiar, Frances a nodding aquaintance, 
but to many Tom will surely be unknown. Yet how congenial a 
character ; how much more attractive, in his easy unambitious life 
of a scholarly journalist, than his indefatigable brother! When he 
writes to Anthony “ by Oeschilus I know—what others could only 
guess—that you mean Aeschylus” we even forgive him those 
reveries at Bruges. ~ 

LETTICE FOWLER. 








PLEASANT THINGS for EVERYDAY USE 


It is true of the great XVIII century cabinet makers that 
they gave beauty even to the most everyday things. Antique 
pieces that are good looking as well as useful may always 


be seen at Heal’s. 
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Jungle Guerrillas 
Chindit Column 76. By W. A. Wilcox. (Longman, Green, 405. 6d.) 


A Goop deal has already been published about the original Chj,,: 

- ginal Chindit 
expedition, but little has yet appeared about the later work of th 
greatly expanded Special Force after the accident which so unfor. 
tunately cut short General Wingate’s career. For this reason dene 
Mr. Wilcox’s book should be welcome. It is even more welcome 
because the author has succeeded in telling a good story well, His 
only fault is perhaps a pardonable one. One tends to become some. 
what irritated by his frequent references to the army in Burma as 
“forgotten men.” The desire for publicity is a new and athe 
curious development, and it is hardly true to say that either the 
Fourteenth Army or the Chindits suffered from any lack of it: 
indeed, one of the main contributions made by Wingate was that 
he put the war in Burma in the headlines. My own impression 
would be that if any army wished to claim the title of “the for. 
gotten men,” the strongest candidate would be the army in Italy 
after the departure of Eisenhower and Montgomery. 

Mr. Wilcox was an R.A.F. liaison officer attached to a Chindit 
column, and his book deals with the part played by the 231d 
Infantry Brigade, of which his column formed a part, in the defeat 
of the Japanese attack on Kohima. The Chindits operated on the 
flank of the Japanese, threatening their communications and by 
their mobility giving the impression that a much larger force was 
operating against the vulnerable Japanese rear. We are given a 
most vivid picture of the daily life of these jungle fighters, for the 
book has been based on the notes made by the author at the time, 
and he has rightly made no attempt to provide his material with 
an extravagant literary dress. Here is what happened and, if what 
he has to say is sometimes stark, warfare in the jungle was like that, 

Mr. Wilcox also gives a valuable account of the co-operation 
between land and air forces which alone made such an operation 
possible. His own work was concerned with liaison between the 
Chindits and the supporting air forces, British and American, 
Quite obviously, Mr. Wilcox was accepted as one of themselves by 
the Chindits, and was never regarded as an outsider from another 
service. There is not a trace of inter-service rivalry in his book, 
and he obviously has a great affection and admiration for the 
ordinary infantry soldiers who formed Chindit Column 76. He 
gives us some unforgettable pictures of the officers and men who 
endured such tremendous hardships, made such long marches 
through such extremely difficult country and fought so gallantly 
against their fanatical enemies. To the military historian there is 
a certain fitness in the fact that Chindit Column 76 consisted of 
the 2nd battalion of the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, formerly 
known to fame as the 76th (Hindoostan) Regiment of Foot. 

S. H. F. JoHNsTon. 


Fiction 
Winter Meeting. By Ethel Vance. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
The Toad Beneath the Harrow. By Joan Morgan. (Chapman and 
Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
The Dark Descent. By Morwenna Donnelly. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 
Life Comes to Seathorpe. By Neil Bell. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
10s, 6d.) 

By an odd chance, the central characters of all the novels under 
review this week are writers or painters. I must admit that the 
only one whose works I should care to read or see is Miss Vance’s 
Susan Grieve ; but Miss Vance’s talent is on an altogether different 
level from that of the other novelists with whom she is here herded. 
Firmly set in the New England tradition, still the richest and most 
fertile tradition in American writing, she may well become a major 
novelist. She has wit and a style that is both subtle and elegant. 
Moreover, her novel is composed; she treats her form seriously. 
Winter Meeting is a love story. Susan Grieve, a New England poet 
aged thirty, meets Lieutenant “Slick” Novak, a great American 
hero, a young man slightly vulgar in appearance, too good looking in 
too conventional a way. Strange, perhaps, that she should meet him 
at all, but she does so at a small dinner-party given for him by 
Stacy, a middle-aged male old woman whose life is dedicated to the 
pursuits of social intercourse. It is Stacy—an excellently witty and 
malicious creation—who describes Susan’s poetry for us: “ Yes, 
he would say, I adore Susan but I find her poetry boring. Of course 
there are some nice bits about New England nature, frost and kelp 
and meadow herbs and all that sort of thing. But the rest is very, 
very social consciousness. Women and children working in dreary 
mill towns, drudging on lonely farms. What chance have they m 
our social order? None at all. But everything said rather tartly, 
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ACROSS 
Battle orange which is something else. 
& 
Met, returned and divided. (6.) 
Led from behind in “ The 


A job isn’t well done by them. (6.) 
Gondoliers.” (8.) 


3. Obviously they upset canoes. (6.) 
. A Kipling impostor. (8.) 
. Equally handy, so to speak. (12.) 
I bisect a pail (amag.). (82.) 
Such ideas are generally accepted 
(8.) 
Stylites 6.) 
Half a dozen return to drink. (6.) 
Trouble for nothing. (8.) 
Australia’s association with ‘“* The 
Only Way.” (6.) 
It’s so very moving. (8.) 
DOWN 
(6.) 


Ideal author for the library. 
“The —— flew from Rimini” 
(Kipling (6.) 

In the matter of words, the same but 
different as it were. (7.) 


It's found in any companionable 
person. (4.) 
That’s hard! (7.) 


O, it turns up in a county. (8.) 
—— of herself, though china fall” 
(Pope). (8.) 


It goes squarely on the head. (7.) 


19 


20. 


21. 
22. 
25. 


The soldier probably would not look 
for this in the R.A.M.C. stores. (7.) 
Cobra sat coiled. (8.) 

What Jael did to her victim is sea- 
water. (8.) 

Bid more for a sedative. 
Nobody can have a good look with 
this. (4, 3.) 

It takes the rein. (6.) 

An Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“Big with the fate of 
Rome” (Addison). (4.) 
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The winner of Crossword No. 387 is Cart. R. W. G. ROBINSON, 
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Who would you say is leading the 
Key Exports Export race? Textiles? Motors? 
Heavy Industry? Light? B.O.A.C. has at least shown plenty 
of pace in the early stages. Our exports are the men who bring 
back export orders; and never before have orders so large come 
back from so far so fast! Among the 3,500 we have carried, 
the record is held by Sir Miles Thomas, Vice-Chairman of the 
Nuffield Group. 14,000 miles in ten days, and back with £1,200,000 
of business. But all did famously. Faced with the job of 


wiping off six years’ arrears of business calls, they proved to have 
everything it takes—except a magic carpet. 


And we provided that, 
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Your drinkin ge water 
must be pure... 


STILL MALVERN WATER the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without restriction of area 
throughout Great Britain. Specially 
recommended by the medical profession 
because of its purity and freedom from 
mineral content, it is supplied in 
sealed bottles (extra large size.)) No 
home should be without a supply of 
Still Malvern Water, against possible 
emergency. 


Obtainable from all Wine Merchants, 
Chemists and Grocers 
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ambiguously, almost flippantly, and without any compassion. . . . 
The result is, whatever ought to be fresh and juicy comes out dry, 
distilled, you might say medicinal. ... Of course, he would hasten 
to add emphatically, I am no judge. And indeed he was not.” ‘To the 
party Stacy brings his secretary Peggy, who is brilliantly described. 
Her voice, for instance: “An eerie sexiness vibrated through it, 
epicene and ambiguous, and obviously planted there as blindly as a 
land mine would be planted, under obscure orders, in some unlikely 
spots, to be set off at hazard, killing the wrong persons or no one at 
all.” Peggy is there for “ Slick,” but it is Susan, the highbrow spinster, 
to whom he turns. Thus begins what Stacy calls l’affaire Grieve. 

It is not, however, the usual affair, for Susan is not at all the 
young woman who usually hag affairs; and “Slick” is certainly 
“ different at heart from a million other nice American kids.” His 
problem, in fact, is to decide whether he has a vocation for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. It is a quite unusual, highly serious novel. 

I do not think I should take pleasure in the novels of Caroline 
Wellings, Miss Morgan’s novelist-heroine. I think J should find 
her pretentious and solemn ; which is a pity, because Miss Morgan’s 
is a serious theme, the corroding sense of inferiority from which 
intellectuals from the working-class tend to suffer. Miss Morgan 
traces the course of her heroine’s life from a Birmingham slum 
to success as a novelist (dermanding arms for Spain from public 
platforms) via the dingier ~evolutionary weeklies. Her heroine’s 
social conscience, Miss Morgan shows us, has been corrupied by 
her class-bitterness. The novel contains good things. Miss Morgan 
is suitably tart on the subject of small Left-wing parties ; she isolates 
with precision the worm that gnaws at her heroine. The trouble is, 
she has, as it were, a double standard ; she lets down her heroine a 
good deal too lightly, and Caroline, convincing as a class-conscious 
typist, does not convince as a novelist. Then she is taken altogether 
too solemnly. Novelists may be important to themselves, but few 
of them have the importance to the general public that Miss Morgan 
imputes to Miss Welling Poetic justice overtakes her in the 
end, but poetic justice isn’t always good art. It isn’t in this case 

Miss Donnelly’s Harriet Tarleton is a painter, and Miss Donnelly, 
I am afraid, is, as the sailor said, a vulture for culture. Seldom 
have I read a novel in which the best which has been thought, said, 
painted or composed has been reported in such detail. Her theme, 
I take it, is re-integration ; Harriet goes blind, retreats from the 
world, conjures up a ghost lover, for so I interpret the shadowy 
John Roche, regains her sight, and goes back to the world of human 
relationships again. I am afraid some readers will think this novel 
profound ; for myself *I found it tenuous and etiolated, a whimsy 
tale decked out with considerable artfulness to look like art. But 
then it made me feel a very vulgar fellow. 

But not quite vulgar enough for Mr. Bell, whose hero, Mark 
Passmore, is a Fleet Street feature-writer who earns fifteen hundred 
; vear at the age of twenty-four. Things invade Seathorpe ; you 
know, things like crabs as big as hogs; and—yes, you’ve guessed 
right—a mad scientist has succeeded in creating life. Shall we say 
it’s the germ of an early Wells story stretched out to the length of 
120,000 words? How does Mr. Bell manage to spin it out to such 
length? By giving us his views on a number of things. 

WALTER ALLEN. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


WHERE investment ends and speculation begins is one of th 
questions I have never been able to answer. If the criterion js a 
kind of security one buys, then one gets into very difficult ground 
indeed. There is no such thing as a riskless investment, and althou h 
it is demonstrably true that a British Government stock is less tak 
than a highly-geared equity in, say, a greyhound racing company 
comparison of the risk must take account of relative prices. At q 
rubbish price an equity share even in a fluctuating industry can be 
a safer purchase than a good debenture quoted to give only a meagre 
yield because of scarcity and the abnormal cheapness of money. One 
gets on to firmer ground, however, when the test applied is not the 
quality of the “investment” or “ speculation,” but the method of 
financing the purchase. In this sense shares bought on a solid cash 
down basis can be considered investments, while a purchase financed 
by borrowed money can be considered speculative. 

NO CARRY-OVER FACILITIES 

It is this criterion which the Stock Exchange Council has adopted 
in framing its plan to revert to fortnightly settlements, apart from 
dealings in gilt-edged, which are always on a cash basis. Before the 
war the fortnightly settlement system was accompanied by contango 
or carry-over facilities for the public and by arrangements known as 
“free closing,” under which active clients were enabled to sell free 
of commission shares bought in the same or the preceding fortnightly 
account. Having set their face against facilitating any increase in the 
purchase of shares on borrowed money, the Stock Exchange authori- 
ties have wisely decided to restore fortnightly settlements, but only on 
a cash basis. In other words, the strain on manpower and the many 
other disadvantages inherent in the war-time cash dealing system now 
that the volume of business has increased are to be eliminated, but 
there are to be no new speculative facilities offered to the public. That 
is as it should be, but whether one can reasonably expect markets to 
be genuinely freer and more flexible without option facilities being 
made available at least to jobbers is a matter for doubt. There should 
be a substantial advantage, however, in the return to the fortnightly 
settlement system, which, it seems, will come into force in about three 
months. Meantime, signs which I detected last week of an incipient 
recovery in markets are becoming clearer. Public interest is broaden- 
ing and, subject to the braking effect of a substantial volume of new 
capital issues which should help to take up the slack, there should bea 
gradual improvement in prices cn selective lines. There is still plenty 
of money available for investment, and, unless some shock to confi- 
dence occurs, investors will continue to prefer securities to cash i 
the bank. 

A PROMISING E.P.T. SHARE 

Among the low-priced shares which seem to offer scope for capital 
appreciation over the coming months I would include the 2s. Ordi- 
naries of British Industrial Plastics, now standing around 8s. The 
yield on the 8 per cent. dividend, which has been paid for each of the 
past four years, is only the meagre one of 2 per cent., but that is nota 
fair basis for valuing these shares. Owing to the incidence of E.P.T., 
this company has retained only a very small part of its recent trading 
profits as distributable earnings. For example, out of profits of just 
under £180,000 for the year to September 30th, 1945, only £23,464 
was distributable, with the result that the dividend has been held 
down at an artificially low level. That the directors attach importance 
to the company’s potentialities is apparent from the fact that just 
recently new shares were offered at 7s. each. 

The company is a large-scale producer of moulding powders and 
other plastics products for which demand is steadily expanding. To 
meet increased business considerable extensions are being put in hand, 
and it will be surprising if trading profits do not show a further sub- 
stantial growth. With E.P.T. eliminated, net profits available for divi- 
dends are likely to represent a high percentage on the existing issued 
capital. Before the new issue was made last month the 2s. shares were 
standing over ros. in the market. 





“THE SPECTATOR” — Air Mail Edition 


Tue Spectator, printed on thin Bible paper and weighing 
under one ounce, can now be sent by air mail to civilians any- 
where in Europe (except Germany) for £2 7s. 6d. per annum, 
or £1 3s. 9d. for six months ; and to Members of H.M. Forces 
in any part of the world for £1 12s. 6d. per annum, or 16s. 3d. 
for six months. 

Send your instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 





99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Will you help us to ensure that in the post-war 


world 


*‘MOORFIELDS’ 


is in the position to deal adequately and efficiently 
with those problems of ophthalmic Research 
which are its undoubted responsibility. A great 
opportunity exists for special gifts for this purpose. 














MOORFIELDS CITY ROAD 
EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C.1I. 
9047 6A 





CONTACT 


PUBLICATIONS LTD. PRESENT the second volume in their international series 


BRITAIN BETWEEN WEST AND EAST 


With colour reproductions and original 

illustrations by EDWARD BAWDEN, JEAN COCTEAU, GEORGE GROSZ, 

F. H. K. HENRION, PEARL FALCONER, FELIKS TOPOLSKI. Essays and first 

hand reports on current affairs, the arts, letters, science and industry, by 
British, European and American writers. 


A Royal Quarto Book of 128 pp. 


30 contributors include R. H. S. CROSSMAN, M.P., NICHOLAS MOMTCHILOFF, 

MICHEL ST. DENIS, V. S. PRITCHETT, F. D. KLINGENDER, STEPHEN SPENDER, 

ARTHUR KOESTLER, PROF. ARNOLD TOYNBEE, WYNDHAM LEWIS, PROF. 
DAVID MITRANY, MARGHANITA LASKI, DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


3/6 net— Ready soon. 


CONTACT PUBLICATIONS LIMITED, 26 MANCHESTER SQUARE, W.1. 
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* NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 


EXHIBITION 





to celebrate the 90th birthday of 


BERNARD SHAW 


AT 7 ALBEMARLE ST., W.1. 10-6 daily (except Sunday) 
* ADMISSION 1/- +. 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


MR. 
ANTHONY 
EDEN 


writes: 


‘* Medical Science and 
skill are employing 
every weapon in their 
power to combat this 
dread disease. But it is 
to us they turn for the 
necessary funds to help 
relieve the terrible suf- 
ferings of thousands of human beings. Our contri- 
butions will further research which will one day 
doubtless find a cure for cancer. Every penny we 
can spare brings that day nearer.”’ 
Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 











Now Published Quarterly 


Transatlantic 


The Anglo-American Magazine 


Transatlantic continues to give an accurate and 
objective view of America, its people, politics and 
events. Obtainable at your newsagents or by 
annual subscription (5/- post free) from 30, Fleet 

Street, London, E.C.4. ) 


Price One 


Shilling 




















A Norfolk 
War Meda'list 









for these splendid men. Round_ our 
coasts the perils of war are over, but 
the work of the Life-boat Service will 
go on. Its perils remain. Your help Is 
needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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PFEIFFER RESEARCH 
of the value of £250 a year, 
open to women graduates of any 
research in any branch of learning, except Mathematics 
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